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Foorsay both in its original conception 
and modern development is more than a 
game of ball. Football is a mimic game 
of war. Always a game of encounter, the 
spirit of the sport has outlived its trans- 
formation and the limitations that have 
gradually converted the ungoverned foot- 
ball of the open heath into the scientific 
game of the college campus. 

Football was born in the days of chiv- 
alry. When gentlemen rode each other 
down at tourneys, apprentices played foot- 
ball. ‘The romance of war alike pervaded 
both sports. But if in football the fighting 
was of a ruder character and the knights 
played skillfully with weapons, the ap- 
prentices at the same time had more in 
their wild sport of the real science and 
spirit of camps. 

The ball was at first simply a pig’s 
bladder conceived in all probability from 
the hint of the /o/ds or Roman handball, 
only ‘‘with many beans and peason put 
therein ” to increase the gravity and adapt 
the /folis to kicking. But football was 
never limited to a kicking game. Oppos- 
ing parties and the winning the posses- 


sion of the field are primary ideas, 
as well as kicking and possessing the 
ball. The capture of the ball was more 


immediately the contest of the play, but 
victory must mean one party’s vanquish- 
ing the other; and as football was ostensi- 
bly a game of peace, and the annihilation 
of party would therefore be uncalled for, 
victory was to be satisfied by a scattering 
of forces and capture of the territory. If 
the ball was fought over it was because 
ground was fought for, too. The contest 
was fundamentally not in the rush over 
the ball, but in the charge over ground. 
Shrove Tuesday has been for centuries 
“Football Day” for both England and 
Scotland. Upon that day in every corner 
ofthe land, the plowboy and theapprentice, 
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the old and the young, turned out to play 
at football. 

A big game in those days was pretty 
large. Then a whole parish turned out 
to play a parish, or several parishes pitted 
themselves against other several parishes. 
It was long before the day of popular 
representations, and if we explain it in no 
other way the fact was that everybody 
played. Football was even made com- 
pulsory! ‘The field was in proportion to 
the numbers engaged. Several miles of 
British heath bounded by two villages, 
each a goal, sufficed in those times. The 
game was protracted, or limited rather, to 
four hours, with no intermissions. What 
a grand sport these annual contests at 
Corfe Castle, and at Derby, and on the 
Scone in Scotland, made football from the 
first ! 

Pell-mell, of course, was the football 
of the merrie men of England and of Scot- 
land in the days of Robin Hood and 
Richard I., and yet more rude, no doubt, 
and more replete with casualties, the 
football of the days when the Britons first 
kicked the /fodis at Derby of a Shrove 
Tuesday in the third and fourth centuries. 
The play reflected the life of the 
time. Suppose our football player of an 
American college eleven transported back 
five hundred years and put in Perthshire on 
Football Day. It might perhaps, be difti- 
cult for him at first, to imagine in that 
running, tugging, shouting crowd the 
very sport he loves to play. Yet that big 
Tom there scudding over the heath with 
the ‘‘leather” tucked under his arm, and 
‘*supported” behind and before and on 
either side by men of his own party strug- 
gling to keep at bay the players of the oppo- 
site party who are striving fiercely to break 
through: their lines and pull the runner 
down, could not long fail to remind our 
collegian of the very latest development 
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FIG. 1.—A SCRIMMAGE, 


of his modern football. And would there 
not be that in the movement of the play, 
the charging over ground, the flying ball, 
the bold encounter of man and man, that 
would kindle the flame of youth within 
him and fairly touch him with the fever of 
the sport?) And when they finally bring 
the runner down, the wild scrabble for the 
ball to get it once more into play would 
appear a scrimmage that it was, a struggle 
not defined and in its methods unlicensed 
perhaps, to a degree, but a very ‘‘scrim- 
mage ” in its purpose and a ‘‘scrimmage” 
in its service. The hauling and throt- 
tling, the hacking of shins and the pum- 
meling, would not impose upon our mod- 
ern representative the impression that foot- 
ball must be a brawl. He would appreciate 
from what he had already seen that the 
spirit of the sport was the spirit of the 
campaign. Hecould distinguish between 
the spirit of the sport and its methods. 
The methods of the players, our football 
player would refer to the times. The 
proverb of the day that ‘‘all is fair at the 
ball at: Scone,” was the public’s approba- 
tion of the specific chivalry of the play, 
and our spectator would not allow the 
standard of the players to make him con- 
demn the sport. 

But there were always those who de- 
cried football from the days of its infancy, 
excepting, perhaps, in Scotland and the 


North of England, where the game never 
suffered a decline. In England, however, 
the game had to fight hard for life. But 
this Hercules of sports could not be 
strangled. Football outlived the prohibi- 
tory edicts of half a dozen of England's 
kings, the writings of many aristocratic 
pedagogues who held it a thing too 
rough for a gentleman's son to be thrown 
upon the ground, and the utterances 
of many divines who condemned the 
game because it was often played on 
Sunday. 

In the athletic decline of the Puritan 
era, when most sports were entirely sup- 
pressed, football could not be put down, 
and the Shrove Tuesday contests of days 
immemorial were persisted in in more than 
one corner of England. 

With the opening of the present century 
football had already been reduced to a 
game, and though declared by some au- 
thorities ‘‘a game unfit for children,” it was 
nevertheless recognized as a pastime that 
gentlemen might becomingly indulge. 
Football was confined no longer to the 
vulgar. The infusion of new blood im- 
pressed itself upon the game in refining its 
graver abuses and limiting the play by a 
formal code of rules. Goal posts were 
used. The field was restricted, and began 
to be defined by goal lines and touch 
lines and the ball was our bladder incased 














in leather. The number of players was 
gradually reduced. 

But modern football properly takes its 
rise with the last revival of athletics of 
thirty and forty years ago that swept over 
Great Britain and spread to her colonies 
and the English-speaking race all over 
the globe. It affected all classes of society 
and extended to the nobility and the more 
highly educated. From that time the 
great public schools and academies of 
England became the nurseries of football, 
as England had been its birthplace and 
home. Once confined to the compass of 
the school the game differentiated accord- 
ing to its environment. For let it not 
be supposed that the boys at Harrow 
played a different game from the boys at 
Rugby from pure choice, the boys at 
Charterhouse another, at Winchester an- 
other still, and so at every school its sep- 
arate football with distinct characteristics 
of its own. But everywhere the condi- 
tions under which the game was played 
determined its peculiarities and particular 


character. At Charterhouse there was no 
other play-ground than the cloisters, 


Westminster had only its little ‘‘ Green,” 
the ‘‘ Meads ” of Winchester are very con- 
fined and at Eton the boys were hampered 
in the same way. Rugby alone of all the 
great schools had from the beginning 
grounds sufficient for the genuine game 
of football. The conditions of the game 
were normal at Rugby and abnormal 
everywhere else; for the original and 
essential characteristics of football can 
only be preserved where the game is 
played in an open space of considerable 
dimensions. The Rugby “Close,” there- 
fore, privileged this school to be the trans- 
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mitter of this whole-soul sport. So it is 
Rugby football that is the natural se- 
lection and to the Rugby game must we 
look for the fullest development of the 
original sport; and particularly in the 
modified Rugby played in American col- 
leges will we find football in all ite pris- 
tine strength and essential motive most 
faithfully realized. 

The football first played at Rugby was 
of a somewhat less formal character thar 
the Rugby of the last two decades. The 
sport of the open heath had been trans- 
planted into the Rugby ‘‘Close” while 
but scarcely reduced toa game and the 
trimming it underwent in the process was 
not so very considerable. But the restric- 
tions necessary were more or less radical. 

First of all there had to be checked the 
protracted and dangerous maul over the 
ball every time the ball came to a stand- 
still in the hands of a player. 

This was accomplished by first a sum- 
mary suspension of the play on a “tackle” 
being made—the catching of one player 
with the ball by another—and the ball 
was for the time being declared ‘‘dead;” 
and secondly, an immediate resumption 
of the play, in conformity with a regulated 
process. The method is calleda ‘‘scrum- 
mage,” or ‘‘ scrimmage,” as the American 
football players have come in some unac- 
countable way to call it. 

Another difficulty was the need of a 
regulator to properly adjust the balance of 
power of the respective teams in the vicis- 
situdes ofthe play. The side that once got 
the ball, too easily kept possession of it, 
and the team thus thrown on the defensive 
had to have special rights granted to 
increase its natural opportunities for a 
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recapture of the ball, and the “off side” rule 
sprang out of the necessity. And a most 
beautiful governor it is, relieving the pres- 
sure at the very instant needed, and just in 
proportion to the straits of the team put to 
an undue disadvantage. Briefly stated, this 
off side mystery, popularly considered so 
hard to be understood, is that any player 
who is ‘‘in front” of the ball—or nearer 
his objective goal—when it has been last 
touched by a player of his own side whois 
‘‘behind” him, is thereby ‘‘ off side,” and 
cannot take part again in the play either 
by touching the ball or an opponent until 
he is again ‘‘on side.” He can be put 
‘fon side” only by the removal of these 
conditions—by the player who put him 
‘‘ off side” getting ‘‘in front” of him or by 
an opponent’s touching the ball. Both bat- 
ting the ball with the hand in any direc- 
tion or ‘‘passing” the ball ‘‘ forward,” 
towards the opponent's goal, is prohibited 
—a regulation expressly in favor of ‘‘ kick- 
ing,” that this characteristic of the game 
may be encouraged to the utmost. 
Accurate kicking is rewarded by the 
scoring of goals, on driving the ball be- 
tween two upright posts and over the 
cross barconnecting them. And the runner 
who can put the whole field of play be- 
hind him and cross his opponents’ goal 
line with the ball, may score a ‘‘touch- 
down.” Hacking, butting, throttling, trip- 
ping were allowed in the early Rugby 
game, and were none of them prohibited 
till the adoption of the Rugby Union Code 
in 1871. Then it was done not so much 
for the protection of the tender youth of 
Rugby, but on the contrary at the request 
of the youth who came to play football at 
Rugby against the Rugbians. The boys 
of Rugby had themselves become so inured 
to these little conspiracies to bruise the 
human form, that their prohibition had 
never become a necessity with them. 
Before the Rugby Union Code, which 
now governs the Rugby game in England, 
Rugby football had its first and apparently 
decisive conflict with ‘‘the dribbling 
game,” known as Association Football 
from the associations of clubs practicing 
this style of game that were first formed 
twenty yearsago. The Association game 
allows no handling of the ball whatever, 
and has therefore no running with the ball 
or tackling. ‘‘ Butting” with the shoulder 
and elbow is freely permitted, however, and 
is what gives the game its possibly dan- 
gerous character. This is no doubt a foot- 
ballgame. Both the hand and the foot are 
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involved in the playing of it, but it is foot- 
ball in little else. The Association game 
has no historic precedent whatever that 
antedates the present century. This drib- 
bling game is an outgrowth of the abnor- 
mal football played with more or less 
variation in all the schools, but Rugby. 
The Association game owes its present 
form to a movement of the graduates of 
these schools, who were desirous of unit- 
ing upon a form of play that, as men, they 
might indulge a common sport. The 
Rugbians, were urged to join in the 
scheme and in 1863 a fusion of the Rugby 
and dribbling games was attempted in 
convention. Running with the ball was at 
first conceded by the Association men. 
But the attempt to fuse the Rugby and 
dribbling games proved a failure, and it 
must always be an impossible task. The 
genii of the two games are too divergent 
to harmonize. 

In 1876 the American colleges of the 
New England and Middle States were 
playing the Association game. Desultory 
matches had been played for several years, 
but the interest in the game did not appear 
sufficient to form an association of the 
colleges. But, in the centennial year, 
Princeton College made overtures to the 
several colleges most interested in foot- 
ball to unite in the formation of an inter- 
collegiate league, to be governed by the 
Rugby game; the colleges were ready to 
respond and all the preliminary steps to 
insure the success of the scheme had been 
taken before the close of the season. Rugby 
football was adopted with ‘‘improve- 
ments.” But beyond a change in the 
conduct of the “scrimmage” and the de- 
partures directly involved, there is very 
little in which the American has varied 
from the English Rugby. 

The ball is the Rugby “goose egg” of 
leather and a rubber bladder, pointed at 
the ends. There is the same proportion 
in the dimensions of the field, and‘ the 
goals are the same. The American col- 
legians have fluctuated somewhat regard- 
ing the number of players on a side ina 
match, but have finally sanctioned the 
judgment of the English and settled on 
eleven. 

But the American was not satisfied with 
the English ‘‘scrummage-’ At Rugby the 
opposing teams form together a circular 
mass of players about the ball, and by 
dint of shoving and pushing and kicking, 
each team towards its objective goal, the 
ball is finally expelled from the struggling 
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mass of ‘‘rushers,” or ‘‘forwards,” and is 
secured by one of the “backs” who are 
stationed behind their respective ‘‘for- 
wards,” awaiting the opportunity to seize 
and kick the ball or dash off with it on “fa 
run. 

The English ‘‘scrummage” is certainly 
more nearly than the American like the 
mighty pell-mell unlimited scrimmage of 
ancient football ; but for all its simplicity 
the original service and real necessity of 
a scrimmage is not so fully met by the 
English as by the American form. 

In the pell-mell football of ante-Rugby 
days the hosts simply ‘‘scratched and 
tore” over the man repulsed in his charge, 
to get the advantage of the ball, and the 
end of this scrimmage was always at best 
the end of the English Rugby scrummage 
—the rolling out of the ball from the heap 
of players, available for seizure by any 
player, be he ‘‘on side” or ‘‘ off side,” 
or be he of the side who had the prior 
claim to the ball or not. We must go 
deeper than the process, to discover 
the real significance of the scrimmage. 
The ‘‘scrimmage” of modern football 
is to accomplish just what the indiscrim- 
inate struggle of pell-mell football was to 
accomplish—the restoring of the play 
when the ball has been brought to a 
standstill by a tackle. The modern 
scrimmage is the formal machinery 
for renewing the activities of the “dead 
ball.” To be logical, the scrimmage 
must recognize the conditions under which 
the play was suspended, and regard the 
tights of the respective teams as rights 
merely in suspension. The play should 
be resumed at just the point where it left 
off. Both the position of the ball in the 
field should be the same and the team in 
whose hands the ball became ‘‘dead” 
should retain it in possession when it is 
put again in play. The English scrum- 
mage only apparently acknowledges this 
right of a team to hold the ball until reg- 
ularly captured by the other side, for 
although the player of the team holding it 
puts the ball down in the scrummage, the 
players of both teams alike may kick at 
the ball for the purpose of putting it in 
play, and the other side has an equal op- 
portunity of gaining its possession with 
the team whose natural right to the ball 
has not been forfeited. 

The ball conditions the attitudes of the 
teams as respectively offensive and de- 
fensive, according as the one holds and the 
other does not hold the ball. How the teams 


are thus conditioned by the ball will clearly 
appear, if we press the metaphor that 
football is a game of war. The ball 
is the shot and shell, the Jal of 
the teams engaged. Whether shot with- 
in the enemy’s lines or whether held 
under the arm by a player to effect a 
charge, the ball is always the ammunition 
essential to gaining territory. But the 
ball is one. ‘The ammunition is indivisi- 
ble. But one team can assunre the ag- 
gressive and do the positive fighting at a 
time; while one eleven holds the ball the 
other is thereby thrown upon the defen- 
sive. The eleven of offense make a 
charge upon their opponents’ lines, and, on 
being repulsed by a tackle, unless the ball 
has also been captured from the runner, 
have by the natural right of possession, 
the privilege ofthe ammunition, andshould 
be allowed to continue offensive opera- 
tions so long assuccessful, It would cer- 
tainly be a violation of the spirit of foot- 
ball to have the ball seized by a referee, 
real or imaginary, and offered on even 
terms to the two elevens. The primitive 
maul at least left undisturbed the relative 
attitudes of the respective sides. The 
English method, rather than continuing 
the play where it left off, begins, with every 
scrummage, the game allover again, (but) 
in the wrong place. Even in the opening 
of the match the right to ‘kick off” is 
always determined by a toss-coin and not 
by a struggle for the possession of the ball. 

The American collegians have appre- 
ciated the true mission of the scrummage, 
and have so conditioned it in the American 
Rugby that their scrimmage is the ma- 
chinery not merely of getting the ball 
into play, but for the team which happens 
to hold the ball to put it “in play.” This 
right involves the whole form and oper- 
ation of the scrimmage. In the English 
scrummage with its mass of kicking for- 
wards, the off side rule has to be for the 
timeignored. But the exclusive right of one 
team to give the ball its initiatory move- 
ment immediately called that balance 
wheel of the football system into full 
requisition. As stated already, the off side 
rule is at times to protect one team by 
affording it the exclusive privilege of the 
ball. The ends of the American scrim- 
mage demanded a more than ordinary 
opportunity to operate the ball; and so 
for the proper protection of the team upon 
whom it devolved to put the ball in 
play and execute, if possible, a ma- 
noeuvre, the off side rule is insisted on in 








Off side play in act and 
in position also is ruled out in the 
American scrimmage. No player of 
either team can stand ‘‘in front” of the 
ball during the scrimmage—that is, until 
the ball is actually in play. ll this is 
but another way of saying that as the ball 
at rest marks the division of territory held 
by the respective teams the rights of 
exclusive territorial occupation are al- 
lowed the teams until the ball is put again 
in motion. 

The arrangement of the ‘‘ forwards ” in 
the American scrimmage into parallel 
‘‘rush lines” follows immediately (Fig. 1). 
The eleven with the ball find the most 
effectual manner of protecting those of 
their number who are about to play the 
ball, is to throw outa line of ‘‘ forwards” to 
cover their whole front. The eleven 
thrown upon the defensive extend their 
forwards in a corresponding manner to 
cover their entire territory and prepare 
them to meet an invasion at any point. 
The lines of both teams are made strong- 
est in the centre by drawing up at this 
point their most powerful and heavy 
rushers. It must be understood that the 
line of the scrimmage indicated by the 
ball includes the ball itself entirely within 
the territory of the team holding it and 
about to put itin play. This may appear 
undeniable enough and it does go now 
without contradiction; but the fact is 
that until the season of 1886 the line of 
division was considered to pass directly 
through the ball, which entitled the op- 
posing snap back to ‘‘a right to half the 
ball,” as the ball lay as much in the terri- 
tory of the one team as the other. This 
right of the team on the defensive to hold 
a half of the ball is contrary to the logic 
of the American scrimmage. It will be 
recognized by English Rugbians as a 


its fullest scope. 
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rudiment in the development of the Amer- 
ican game of the English system, where 
the ball is put down in the scrummage by 
one player in front of an opponent and they 
share equally the right to the ball. But 
when the right to put the ball in play was 
given in the American game exclusively 
to one team ata time, this unreasonable 
liberty granted the opposing snap back 
was exactly calculated to compromise the 
efficiency of the new scrimmage. The 
protracted struggle of the snap back with 
his opponent centre to get the ball into 
play was making the scrimmage intoler- 
ably slow, and more and more so as the 
proficiency of centres, in this kind of inter- 


‘ference, from year to year increased. The 


American scrimmage was losing in favor 
among football players themselves, and 
prominent football men began to propose 
new forms of a scrimmage which would 
not permit so close a contact of the rush 
lines. Such a necessity has been avoid- 
ed, however, by the regulation made two 
years ago, and already alluded to, which 
robs(?) the opposing centre ofhis ‘‘ right 
to half the ball,” and placed it wholly 
within the territory and possession of the 
eleven controlling the scrimmage. And 
the unprecedented expedition with which 
the ball has been put into play in the foot- 
ball matches since and the briskness 
it lent to the whole play has not failed 
to gratify the most critical spectator. 
The snap back with his foot upon the ball 
finding the ball blocked in front by the 
opposing centre, as he invariably does if 
he has well trained opponents against him, 
has nothing to do but to roll, or ‘‘snap,” 
the ball within the confines of his own 
territory, and so he sends it back with his 
toe to his ‘‘ quarter back,” the eighth man 
of the eleven, whose station is immediately 
behind the centre of the line. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the ‘‘quarter 
back” is, technically, always the player 
who first receives the ball from the rusher 
who puts it in play. The position is a 
distinct product of the American game. 
In his place at the back of his centre 
rusher the quarter back receives the ball 
as it rolls from the snap and in his turn 
‘“ passes” (Fig. 2) on to a third player that 
it may be kicked or run with. Stationed 
behind the rush lines of either team are 
the ‘‘backs.” They are four in number, 
seven players being on duty as rushers. 
The team controlling the scrimmage will 
hold its backs in requisition to receive the 
ball on its being put in play, to kick it or 
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run with it and execute whatever may be 
ordered by the captain of the eleven. The 
‘‘backs ” of the opposing eleven will form 
in an arc a considerable distance behind 
their forwards ready to receive a ball 
if kicked by the ‘‘ backs” of the other 
eleven, or to tackle a runner of the other 
eleven who may succeed in dodging past 
the forwards. The quarter back alone will 
find his place in immediately supplement- 
ing the work of the forwards in the rush 
line. At one time the backs were called 
upon variously to fill the several special 
duties now distributed among them ac- 
cording to their official positions. The 
specialization of functions has developed a 
like division of labor for the rushers also, 
and the relative position of a player to his 
opponents and to the other members of his 
own eleven will always be very constant 
in a game throughout. 

The development of the American game 
of football was very rapid from the first, 
but it was not until quite recently that the 
great possibilities of the Rugby game of 
this side of the Atlantic began to be very 
largely realized. The game had to work 
itself out, by a process more or less gradual. 
The adoption of a new scrimmage had a 
modifying influence upon the whole 
character of the play, and every new 
limitation that the scrimmage called forth 
had to be practically tested. New exi- 
gencies are constantly arising that in- 
volve a readjustment of the off side rule or 
some like expediency to keep over- 





FIG. 4.—DROP KICK. 


developed methods of play within limits, 
and maintain the true balance of advan- 
tages of the defensive and offensive con- 
ditions of play. 

This is the rule-framers’ football prob- 
lem, just as the problem of baseball is to 
keep properly balanced the relative skill 
of the batsman and the pitcher. When 
the charging of the quarter back became 
unduly effective, it was on this principle 
that a rule was made which forbade the 
player receiving the ball direct from the 
snap back torun with it. 

It took several years to solve the foot- 
ball problem of the famous ‘‘ block game” 
that so seriously threatened the popularity 
of the sport. It required so many seasons, 
in fact, that it seems almost strange now 
the remedy was solong devising. Ameri- 
can football teams were not long in find- 
ing out that when engaged in a match 
with a team of about the same strength, it 
was not a very difficult matter, once in 
possession of the ball, to retain it forthe 
whole of an inning. The scrimmage rec- 
ognized their exclusive right to the ball on 
every down, and if losing the ball through 
‘‘fumbling” were only avoided, by refrain- 
ing from kicking the ball at all the oppos- 
ing team would be deprived of all oppor- 
tunity whatever of recapturing the ball. 

First the ‘‘ safety” was devised—a touch- 
down made by a team in their own goal 
on being forced back to the limits of the 
field of play, four of which might possibly 
decide the match in favor of the other 
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FORWARD SWING, 


team that had forced the retreat. This, 
however, proved insufficient to prevent the 
block game, and a remedy had to be 
sought further, in the now familiar rule of 
three downs. Unless in three successive 
downs the team in possession of the ball 
can gain five yards of the field, the privi- 
lege of the ball is surrendered on the fourth 
down to the other team. A team has the 
option instead, however, of retreating be- 
fore the fourth down has been made and 
losing twenty yards. It was not very 
long also before college players had de- 
veloped a difficulty that evidently troubled 
the English Rugbians before them. . The 
tackler had become too skilled for the 
dodger. To strengthen the offensive, the 
English made an exception again to the 
off side rule and ruled that a player 
just since off side cannot interfere with a 
runner to tackle until he has advanced 
five yards on his run. But Americans 
have not been driven to such a recourse 


BACKWARD KICK. 


as this. Whether it is due to the natural 
genius of the Yankee or whether to the 
larger opportunities of their game, or to 
both, no new rules have been necessary, 
but the college players have solved the 
difficulty by bringing the rush line into a 
further requisition than before. When 
half back running began to play out, re- 
course was had to the rushers. Instead 
of the ball being passed invariably to a 
half back when a run was ordered, any 
rusher in the line is now liable to be called 
upon to receive the ball from the ‘‘ quarter” 
for the same duty. Passing forward is 
not permissible under any circumstances, 
and if it was a rusher would be off side to 
receive a pass in his position from the 
quarter back, but a rusher by leaving his 
position can run on a linggacross the field 
close behind the quarter and receive the 
ball from his hands as he passes him, 
and continuing his rush with the ball 
in his hands make for some opportune 
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opening in the line, with the same chances 
of success that would attend a half back. 
This play once devised has revolutionized 
college football. 

The development of the game took two 
ijnes more or less distinct, but which curi- 
ously enough have exactly vindicated the 
origin and motive of the sport. These 
phases of development may be defined by 
‘*team-play” and generalship. Up to this 
time a captain of a football eleven was 
little more than a leader tohis men. He 
was the choice of the team for his position 
probably because he was acknowledged 
the most skillful football player in his col- 
lege. So long asthe plays of a team were 
confined to a pass to the full back for a 
kick ora pass to a half back fora run with 
the ball, captains trusted largely to the 
discretion of the backs, particularly the 
quarter back; as to whatshould be done 
with the ball when it was ‘‘down,” and 
his instructions to his men extended little 
beyond warnings, to ‘‘ fall on the ball” and 
‘tackle low.” Butwhen it was discovered 
that rushers as well as half backs might 
secure the ball from a down and the pos- 
sible plays were multiplied indefinitely, a 
captain could no longer control the team 
without controlling the plays. A system 
of secret signals now conveys a captain’s 
orders tohis team and every movement 
of the ball by a player of his is completely 
under his thumb. 

A football captain now generals his 
eleven, and the great intercollegiate con- 
tests of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
have been becoming yearly more and 
more a real contest of captains; and a 
councilof war between the captain and 
his advisors—ex-captains, most likely—is 
now counted indispensable before a great 
match, if the championship honors of the 
season are to be anticipated. The con- 
certed action ofa team, or “team play,” is, in 
its rise, the immediate product of the plays 
which first involved more than one or two 
players to execute, The rusher who first 
received the ball from the quarter back in 
a scrimmage and finally found a gap in 
the rush line generally found it ready 
made for his passage, and made not by ac- 
cident at all, but by the skillful blocking 
of his own forwards in the part of the line 
for which he was making. 

Blocking at once received fresh mean- 
ing, and the rushers in ascrimmage now 
take so important a part in every run at- 
tempted on a down, that the successful 
charge of a rusher or half back is largely de- 


cided by rush line discipline. This ‘‘pre- 
paring the way” for a runner had already 
been attempted with considerable success 
outside of a scrimmage. 

It is a greater tax upon the skill of a 
rush line to contribute to a charge when 
not allowed the right to ‘“‘block,” to op- 
pose a player by extending the arms— 
which is not permitted except in the scrim- 
mage. Butin either case, whether after 
the ball is in play or in the scrimmage, 
the rusher ahead of the player of his side 
who has the ball is himself off side, and 
cannot, the rule says, ‘‘interrupt or ob- 
struct” an opponent. Yet in the scrim- 
mage the off side rule cannot ignore the 
fact that the rusher has full rights to stand 
where he likes within his own territory, 
and does allow him to ‘‘block” or ‘‘in- 
terrupt and obstruct his opponent” with 
his arms extended (Fig. 1). The off side 
rule cannot be allowed either to ignore the 
right of the rusher to stand anywhere at 
all in the field of play that he chooses 
when the off side position is not binding. 
But the rusher is so far covered by the off 
side rule that to prepare the way for a 
runner he has to content himself with 
merely getting inconveniently located for 
an opponent who is attempting to tackle 
the runner (see Fig. 3). 

If the development of tackling should 
once more overtake the effectiveness of 
the charge there would be nothing in- 
consistent with the spirit of football to re- 
strict offside play, when not occasioned by 
a scrimmage or when the ball is otherwise 
dead, to touching the ball and grant the 
further license of ‘‘ blocking” to the off 
side forwards of a team. For the very 
purpose of off side, it is remembered, is 
to properly balance the effectiveness of 
the respective teams in their offensive and 
defensive conditions. 

Under kicking the team play of the 
American colleges early attained a high 
development. On the captain’s signaling 
for a kick his team will behave as follows : 
The quarter back on receiving the ball 
from the snap back will pass to the back 
who is punter for the team, who will be 
stationed about ten yards behind the line, 
and protected by its centre. If the scrim- 
mage is within range of the goal a drop 
kick (Fig. 4) should be attempted (as a 
punt does not score a goal), but otherwise 
the back should punt (Fig. 5), as this kick 
is quicker than a drop, and the ball start- 
ing from the foot at a considerable 2leva- 
tion is more apt to escape well over the 
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heads of the charging forwards. Mean- 
while five rushers stand solid and un- 
broken in the line as long as possible 
to protect the punter in his kick. The 
end rushers, on the other hand, dash past 
and down the field to ‘‘down” the back of 
the other side the instant he touches the ball, 
unless he takes the ball on the volley, in 
which case they will be on hand to take 
advantage of a muff to fall themselves 
upon the ball. Should the ball becleanly 
caught it isa ‘‘fair catch” if the catcher 
‘‘heels” it (Fig. 6) ; and thecatcher can as- 
sume the aggressive by taking a ‘‘free 
kick,” or he can have the ball down if 
preferred. The ‘‘mark” heeled by the 
catcher becomes the limit of the oppo- 
nents’ territory, and upon it their forwards 
will ‘‘line up.” The catcher retires far 
enough to have space for his kick. The 
off side position is enforced and the terri- 
torial limit of the catcher’s team is deter- 
mined by the ball. The instant the kicker 
advances tokick, thelines are annulled and 
the teams ‘‘charge.” When the ball goes 
‘‘in touch” (see cut) it is dead on being.se- 
cured by a player of either team, and the 
ball is thrown in at right angles or is put 
in play by a scrimmage. Should the ball 
be kicked over the goal into an oppo- 
nent’s goal, it is called a ‘‘ kick over,” and 
the ball is dead on its being touched down. 
It is then brought out by a player and put 
in play by a ‘kick out.” The opponents’ 
line is the twenty-five-yard line, and the 
kick out is by a free kick. 

If a touch down is made the whole field 
of play has been won, and an additional 
opportunity is afforded the team to score 
by a ‘‘try at goal.” The ‘‘try” is made 
bya ‘‘place kick” (Fig. 7). The ‘‘placer” 
of the team carries the ball out over the 
goal line, where he will make his “ mark,” 
out into the field of play directly opposite 
the spot where the ball became dead on 
the touch down, and finally holds the ball 
for the goal kicker. The placer may, how- 
ever, have the ball ‘‘ punted out” to him 
from the ‘‘ mark,” and there catch it more 
nearly in front of the goal posts, and the 
catcher can ‘‘ punt on” the ball further still 
to the placer if he be not yet satisfied with 
the range afforded for the try. In ‘‘ plac- 
ing” the ball it is held between the fin- 
gers of the two hands close to the ground, 
and when sighted to the goal-kicker’s sat- 
isfaction, allowed to rest upon the ground, 
and is there kicked from between the 
hands of the placer. Meanwhile, until 
the ball is in play, the off side position is 
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enforced upon both teams. The team in 
whose goal the touch down was made is 
not restricted to the ground behind the 
place of the touch down. ‘‘It is impos- 
sible for a player to be off side in his own 
goal.” The goal line limits the team’s po- 
sition. On the ball being kicked from the 
‘‘place,” in case of a goal, itis dead ; if, on 
the other hand, the goal is missed, the 
ball to be dead has to be touched down. 
In the latter case the ball is put in play 
again like any other ‘‘kick over.” But if 
a goal is scored play is resumed by a 
‘*kick off” from the centre of the field just 
as at the beginning of a match. The off 
side position is enforced here as in every 
mode of putting the ball into play in the 
American game. The opposing forwards 
are allowed to within ten yards in front of 
the ball. The kick is a place kick, with- 
out, however, the services of a placer. 

A match is limited to two halves of 
three-quarters of an hour each. The vic- 
tory is decided by a majority of the points 
scored. The scale at present is: a touch 
down, 4 points ; agoal froma touch down, 
2 points ; a goal *‘ kicked from the field,” 
5 points, and 2 points for a safety touch 
down made by the other team. 

The English Rugbians appeared satis- 
fied in imposing upon the captains of 
their elevens the double duty of control- 
ling their own team’s play, and of between 
them enforcing the rules of the game. 
The Americans, however, very early de- 
cided upon a division of labor of the exe- 
cutive functions. The demands of the 
game were specializing not only the office 
of,captain in its more characteristic capa- 
city of generalship, but the auxiliary func- 
tion of ruling upon the play was becom- 
ing too exacting for anything but a spe- 
cial executive. An elaborate system was 
gradually developed of two umpires and 
areferee. But this three-headed system 
grew upon itself, and every ruling of a 
match devolved finally upon the referee. 
The umpires were no longer impartial but 
became from the first expressly parti- 
san, and, far from aiding the referee 
in the enforcement of the rules, by their 
continual claims only multiplied his at 
best extremely difficult task. The um- 
pires were accordingly abolished as a 
nuisance to the governor proper of the 
match, but not before the system of 
which they were so conspicuous a part 
had made an impress upon the game. 
These umpires had served long enough 
to foster by their peculiar services a spirit 
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in college football rather adverse than 
otherwise to the true development of the 
sport. It was but too easy for a team to 
so combine with its umpire against the 
referee and the enforcement of the rules 
of the game as to take undue advantages 
of their opponents. Fora time the largest 
opportunity for a footballteam’s advancein 
effectiveness one season over the play of 
the preceding was determined by its will- 
ingness to covertly infringe the rules of 
the game. This spirit of evasion once 
firmly seated in the minds of our college 
men, would have been destructive of the 
true development of the science of the 
game, and the original conception and es- 
sential principles of the sport would have 
been certainly compromised. + 

So the office of the umpires was drop- 
ped, and for twoseasons the intercollegiate 
matches were conducted under one gov- 
ernor, who continued under the title of 
“referee.” But the umpire system was 
not an unmixed evil; just because umpires 
were partisan each team had always the 
advantage of its umpire’s judgment re- 
garding the pressing of a claim. The 


rights of a team are not in every instance 


points of advantage. The umpire did not 
need to claim a foul when nothing was to 
be gained but even a loss sustained by 
pressing the claim—as when the ball or a 
considerable territory is won by a play, 





notwithstanding a foul committed by the 
opponent, the penalty for which would not 
bring an advantage equal to what was 
gained by the play. The one officer, how- 
ever, gave better satisfaction than there 
had been experienced under him with the 
umpires. Without the distraction formerly 
occasioned by these subordinate officers 
the “referee” was able to be more dis- 
criminating in his rulings. Complaints 
against the referee were fewer. But while 
one referee was able to give comparative 
satisfaction so far as the ruling on the ball 
was concerned, the enforcement of the 
rules upon the players and prevention of 
fouls still gave large occasion for com- 
plaint. The referee was able to determine 
with comparative correctness upon goals, 
touch downs, upon kick overs and drives 
in touch, and upon kicks, catches and 
tackles, and fairs and downs, by concen- 
trating all his attention on following the 
course of the ball. But when several 
players engaged in executing one play 
and but one of them manipulated the ball, 
the referee in directing his attention to 
the immediate progress of the ball could 
not possibly rule upon the interference 
and off side play of the other players, who 
were not in the immediate vicinity of 
the ball. If he attempted to follow too 
much at once he could be sure neither 
of seeing accurately the conduct of 





FIG. 6.—CATCH. 
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the players nor the course of the ball. 

As the positive rulings, those defining 
the movements of the ball, are the most 
conspicuously essential, it happened that 
the referee must confine attention rather 
to the ball than to the other factors of 
the play. The rulings of a negative nature 
involving the enforcement of the rules by 
the imposition of ‘penalties for fouls went 
unmade in consequence, unless a foul 
happened to be committed involving the 
ball, as an interference with a player 
trying for a free catch. The natural im- 
possibility of one official fulfilling all the 
requirements of ruler of a match resulted 
in the latest development of the office that 
was tried with so much success last fall. 
An office was created to relieve the referee 
of his more properly executive duties, by 
transferring the enforcement of the rules 
to a special official called the ‘‘ umpire.” 
The umpire decides upon fouls and im- 
poses the penalties prescribed for the 
same. ‘The referee confines his rulings to 
the more immediate direction of the match. 
He keeps the time and the score, and is 
judge of the status of the ball—its location 
and in whose possession it is. 

Of the two officials, the umpire of 
course, is the more absolute, as by de- 
claring a foul, he always suspends the of- 
ficial activity of the referee and until he 
has likewise imposed the penalty called 
for by the foul. 

But the ruling of the umpire will never 
take the form of an issue with a decision 
of his colleague. If, for instance, the 
referee should allow a touch down, his 
decision to have force must be made when 
the ball is not dead, and would be as if 
unspoken, if the umpire had meanwhile 
made the. ball dead as a penalty, say, 
for off side play at some point in the 
field of play before the runner had crossed 
the goal line. The conflict of rulings 
would be only apparent, the one cancel- 
ing the validity of the other. 

Just as soon as the new executive sys- 
tem was adopted, it became apparent that 
the system of penalties prescribed in the 
book of rules was entirely inadequate to 
prevent fouls, even if the new official 
should do what was expected of him and 
detect fouls whenever they were commit- 
ted. Some fouls were altogether without 
penalties to correspond. The penalties 
were but occasionally enforced by the old 
referee, and possible infringements of the 
rules had not been properly provided for, 
because further penalties would have been 
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but so many more. dead letters in the rule 
book. The system of penalties has taken 
two lines in the American Rugby game. 

To the team penalty, involving a loss 
to the team of some advantage in the play, 
was early added the personal or individual 
penalty, which debars the offending player 
from a further participation in the match. 

The team and individual penalties, how- 
ever, had not been kept distinct, and were 
considerably involved. These penalties 
had to be properly separated and the fouls 
classified to exactly correspond. This 
was accomplished already before the new 
umpire was put to the test; and the un- 
precedentedly well conducted matches of 
last November justified the new system 
with the changes it had involved most 
completely. 

The team penalty as it stood imposed a 
forfeiture of the ball for certain fouls which 
were liable to be committed by a team, 
whether it was already in possession of 
the ball or not. Of the other alternatives 
available for a team penalty the loss of 
points in the score has never been brought 
into requisition ; a loss of territory, how- 
ever, had. But instead of being used as 
a team penalty it was only to be found 
with the individual penalty to give it fur- 
ther severity by imposing a loss of five 
yards upon a team whenever one of its 
players should suffer disqualification. It 
was superfluous for such a purpose any 
Way. 

The individual penalty rule was ac- 
cordingly relieved of this clause, and the 
loss ‘of tive yards made to do duty as a 
team penalty in place of a forfeiture of the 
ball whenever the team responsible for 
the foul does not have the ball in its pos- 
session to forfeit. 

The penalty of disqualification was 
deemed more severe than that of the for- 
feiting the possession of the ball; and the 
different fouls had been made to be gov- 
erned by the severer penalty or the less 
severe, according to the relative measure 
of the temptation to commit each foul. It 
was overlooked that if the severity of the 
penalty is measured by the temptation to 
foul, the character of the penalty should as 
surely be determined by the motive of the 
foul. 

There should be no conflict of motives 
in a player's mind in his,effort to obey the 
rules of the game. The demands of the 
play call most imperatively for a forget- 
fulness of self in the interests of his team. 
Fouls committed therefore purely in the 
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interests of team and bound up in the mo- 
tive of team play should be visited with a 
penalty that is a direct loss of advantage 
to the team as distinguished from a per- 
sonal disciplining of the player, self-for- 
getfulness would then involve no liability 
to a forgetfulness of the rules of the game, 
but quite the contrary, for the temptation 
to gain an undue advantage and the loss 
involved in the penalty would be com- 
passed by the same thought. 

There is no temptation in the American 
Rugby game to foul so great as that of 
a rusher’s to lay hold of or “to hold” his 
opponent forward in the line during a 
scrimmage. The motive of the offending 
rusher for the foul is to enable his team 
to gain ground out of the kick or charge, 
in progress at the time. By imposing 
as the penalty the loss of the ball upon 
his team for the rusher’s: offense, he 
actually loses when he attempts to unfairly 
gain ground for his team. By his effort 
he has compelled them to give up the 
ball so hardly won and he merits their 
offense and not their thanks for the blun- 
der he has made. But, as if this were 
not a penalty by itself sufficient to prevent 
‘‘holding in the line,” the rule had been 
made that the offending player be also 
disqualified from partaking further in the 
match. The motive behind this clause was 
an appeal to the natural desire of the 
player to partake in the match. It was 
aimed at a motive that is selfish, and en- 
tirely failed to meet the motive of the foul, 
whose object was the benefit of the team. 
The penalty simply worked against the 
spirit and the tendency of football devel- 
opment, the absorption of the individual 
interest in the interest of the team. 

As the rule should now and has already 
worked one season so well, unlawful in- 
terference with a player who has not the 
ball compels his team to forfeit either the 
ball or five yards to the opponents. The 
raison d ére of this rule is that but for the 
interference the player might have suc- 
ceeded in making his tackle, and he 
might too, have tackled so cleverly as to 
capture the ball as well as the runner ; 
and the rule merely gives him the benefit 
of the doubt of succeeding in both these 
particulars and grants him the ball as 
down where it was when the foul occurred. 
And interference in case of a player whose 
side has not the ball, having for its mo- 
tive the capture of the ball or of territory, 
is met not only by not allowing the pos- 
session of the ball to his. side, but the 
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opponents are allowed five yards addi- 
tional territory on the doubt that but for 
the unlawful play some ground might 
have been gained. In the case of inter- 
ference with a player attempting a fair 
catch he is always given the full benefit 
of the doubt that he would have caught 
the ball and is granted his free kick. But 
this rule is still defective and should be 
brought fully under the regular team pen- 
alty, and in case the player takes the 
down that is offered as an alternative, five 
yards should be granted him, on the pre- 
sumption that had he been allowed his 
liberty to catch the ball and attempt to 
run with it, he might have gained ground. 
It has long been recognized too that the 
penalty as it stands is not quite severe 
enough to put any effectual check on foul- 
ing a free catcher. Off side play has the 
same motive as unlawful interference, and 
is not with the same penalty of the loss 
of the ball or of territory. 

The only unlawful interference, which 
is not itself a species of off side play, re- 
mains, according to the ruling that is pre- 
cedent with a premium on committing it. 

This is the interference with a punter to 
prevent his ‘‘following up” his kick in 
order to put his forwards on side before 
any of the opponents can secure the ball. 

The penalty in the case of ‘ inter- 
ference” with a punter kicking the ball 
from a scrimmage would be a down for 
the punter’s side at a point about ten 
yards behind where they had but just put 
the ball in play. It actually puts a pre- 
mium of an advance of several yards 
upon the violation of one of the rules of 
the game ! 

As the rule has stood, what would be 
easier than a team’s depriving its op- 
ponents of their privilege of kicking from 
a scrimmage because of the risk of losing 
ground at every attempt? 

The penalty that has been imposed for 
this foul is to give five yards to the 
punter’s team, counting from where the 
foul occurred. But he always stands more 
than five yards behind the scrimmage and 
the five yards would not even carry the 
ball to where it had just been put in play. 
The true way, however, is not to impose 
the penalty at the point where the foul oc- 
curred, as is often supposed (perhaps from 
Rule 34), but at the point where the ball 
was when the foul occurred. In the present 
case the ball is in motion. If its position, 
however, be considered as marked by the 
place where it falls or goes into touch, 








FIG. 8.—WARDING OFF, 


the five yards will be counted from here. 

There is nothing in the rules themselves 
out of accord with such an application of 
the penalty ; and this makes the penalty 
logical. The punter was fouled to prevent 
his running forward and putting his 
rushers on side, that one of them or him- 
self might take the ball when it fell and 
advance it by arun. The ball of course 
belongs to the punter’s team when it falls, 
for the foul makes the ball dead before it 
can be said to have changed hands. This 
ruling would therefore follow both the 
spirit and the letter of the rules, and 
give the punter the full benefit of the doubt 
of his putting his players on side and en- 
abling one of them to advance the ball by 
a run. 

The disqualification has its warrant as a 
penalty in such fouls as turn upon the 
individual. A voluntary act that is liable 
to cripple another player is a foul for 
which the offending player is always dis- 
qualified. He is given the benefit of the 
doubt that he would have injured his 
opponent so that he would have to give 
place to a substitute. Striking with the 
fist and tripping and tackling below the 
hips and unnecessary roughness are met 
with this penalty. 

Tripping has a team motive behind it 
and could be more effectually prevented, 
no doubt, if it had a team penalty. The 
same thing applies to tackling below the 
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hips ; and even if it be urged that tripping 
should be visited with the individual 
penalty because tripping may injure a 
play, this could hardly be said of tackling 
below the hips. 

Striking of a player with the closed fist 
in the big matches of the colleges espe- 
cially has almost disappeared. One 
blow in a game has been exceptional 
in any of the great matches between the 
three leading colleges, Princeton, Yale and 
Harvard, in the past few seasons at least. 
‘“‘Warding off” by a runner and ‘“ block- 
ing” by rushers in the scrimmage no 
doubt often deceive the uninitiated spec- 
tator into thinking he detects ‘‘striking,” 
but in reality the palm is open. See 
figure 8. 

At best the penalty system is not com- 
plete. It does not work yet with fairness 
in every case. It is still sometimes an 
advantage fora team to commit a foul, 
as in the event of the opponents making a 
considerable advance or scoring, when a 
foul, if committed, would involve in its 
penalty a smaller disadvantage than 
would the success of the play it will foil. 
To correct the difficulty, however, re- 
course could be had to the principle of 
choice that was lost with the abandonment 
of the double-umpire-referee system. Just 
as the umpire used his discretion always as 
to whether he had better claim a foul 
for his team or not, so the choice could be 
always granted to the captain as to 
whether, on the umpire declaring a foul, 
he should take advantage of the penalty 
or leave the ball where.it was finally put 
down. 

Football has always had to disarm 
prejudice, but for all its military character- 
istics it really is a game fit even for 
Quakers. 

It has the elements of war without the 
quarrel, a spirit of encounter with no 
rancor, discipline and no greater hardship to 
the players than ‘‘training,” which inter- 
preted means, that while ‘‘some drive the 
jolly bowl about,” they ‘‘In riot, revelry 
and rout pursue the football play.” 

For ‘‘training” exacts little else than 
regular exercise, and a strictly nutritious 
diet without enervating stimulants. Since 
the great athletic revival of the present 
century football that before had been 
looked upon asa game forthe vulgar, has 
become with its introduction into the great 
schools of England and later into those of 
this country the pastime of the cultured 
particularly; and by a natural law the 
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game has become suited to the demands 
of culture. To the parent hesitating to 
sanction a boy’s playing football on any 
moral ground it is enough to reply that 
gentlemen play the game and gentlemen 
have made the game what it is. The 
silent sanction of the faculties of the in- 
stitutions of learning that foster football is 
testimony enough to the worthiness of this 
time-honored sport, and surely is sufficient 
to give the lie to the sensational news- 
paper paragraph that with misplaced zeal 
talks loud about the ‘‘vicious tendencies 
of football.” The tendency of football as 
proved by its development has shown the 
present game to be a protestant against 
the ‘‘slugging match,” as the pastime 
of the more refined and highly educated 
of the people, in a time when prize fights 
are common, ought tobe. As arecreation 
of our youth engaged as students in in- 
stitutions of learning football more than 
any other sport meets the wants for which 
recreation is sought. These wants area 
sound hearty exercise of the muscular 
system and an entire relaxation of the 
mind. It is not enough that the exercise 
of a student should engage his muscles 
alone and quicken the respiration and the 
blood; if it was, merely to walk or to run 
might very well suffice him. What a 
student does require is recreation that will 
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engross his mind as well. Young men 
will engage in games therefore that 
demand more or less positive activity of 
mindto play. And football is of all sports 
just such a game. 

No game offers more constant and 
abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
large mental activity. 

Football is as much a contest of wits 
as of strength. It is a succession of 
emergencies for player and team from one 
end of a game to the other. The oppor- 
tunities for original manoeuvres are pract- 
ically unlimited. The more strategic team 
can discount a team of superior avoirdu- 
pois and win the game. 

In selecting his eleven a captain will 
always prefer of two or more candidates 
for a position, the man of acknowledged 
mental superiority, purely physical char- 
acteristics being equal, and in more ex- 
treme cases even if they be somewhat un- 
equal. It is notorious that a player will 
often surpass in a match players to whom 
he appeared inferior in the daily practice. 
A good football player requires a clever 
man in every way, and this goes far to 
account for the high place collegians ac- 
corda ‘‘ football man” among their athletes. 
But to play football at all a young man 
should be physically sound. This is a 
game called forth by the demands of 
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vigorous natures. Soundlungs and asound 
heart are required and a comparatively 
strong physique. Size and proportion are 


matters of indifference, so long as a- 


player has natural ability; the positions 
on an eleven are so many and their 
demands are so different that there is room 
for every variety of player. The two half 
backs and full back may be indifferently 
large or small, of stocky build or more 
sparely formed. Itis well, though, to have 
one large man béhind the line. The 
quarter back must be a player of unusual 
dexterity, precision and self-reliance. He 
can be small, but should be very strong. A 
player of considerable weight can find a 
position in the rush line, according’as he is 
heavier or lighter, quicker or less active. If 
a fast runner and a responsible player he is 
available for an end rusher, or if posses- 
sing perhaps less speed but great agility 
he might be good for a right or left 
tackler. If quite heavy but dexterous at 
least in the upper extremities, he can fill 
right and left guard, and if strong enough, 
even though slow, a player of good head 
should be able to play in the centre at 
snap back. Football, moreover, will culti- 
vate all the qualities it demands of its 
followers. If the game asks a large 
amount of self-control there is no better 
school for developing a man or boy’s 
command of his passions and his powers. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 


Contrary to perhaps much sage advice on 
the subject, let it be said that if a boy has 
a naturally quick temper football is not a 
game heshould avoid, but a sport he should 
practice. He will be made to control 
himself there. And if a man is naturally 
timid or lacks presence of mind and if he 
has a fair share of physical force if football 
will not rouse his sense of manhood, give 
him ‘‘nerve” and make him self-reliant, he 
has a right to be a pessimist. 

The pluck needed in the competitions of 
life is just the pluck demanded by football; 
and the young man who has learned to 
bear the brunt of a football contest can fight 
a battle anywhere. The victory of Waterloo 
has been accounted for in many ways, but 
the Duke of Wellington himself has given 
some credit to football. He said: ‘‘The 
victory of Waterloo had already been 
made sure by the mimic contests at Eton, 
at Rugby and at Harrow.” 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott, himself a 
patron of the sport, comprehends the whole 
matter in the lines he wrote on the 
occasion of a football contest in his native 
Scotland: 


‘*Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the 
weather ; 

And if by mischance you should happen to fall, 

There are worse things in life than a tumble on 
heather, 

AND LIFE IS ITSELF BUT A GAME OF FOOTBALL.”’ 
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FIVE MILES TO DODSON’S MILLS. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES. 


Ir was a fine June evening. Several 
members of the club returning from a ride 
out in the country, stopped at Dumply’s in 
the suburbs of the city. Della Dumply is 
Merriwether Merkle’s best girl. They are 
to be married in September. Mr. Dumply 
is the rich head of the firm of Dumply & 
Dierk. Della is Merriwether’s D.D.; and 
Dumply & Dirk are the D.D.’s of the but- 
ter, eggs and vegetable trade in the city. 
Since becoming engaged, perhaps before, 
but in expectation thereof. Merriwether 
set up a tandem, on which he and his 
pretty fiancée take many little excursions 
by themselves and with the club. He likes 
to have the President and the club gentle- 
men call on his fiancée ; so does she ; so 
do they. 

We had finished slowly sipping our cool 
lemonade, prepared and served by the fair 
Della herself, when she came and sat on 
the lounge beside the President and said : 

‘‘] have an invitation for Merry and me 
to visit my uncle. He lives on a big 
farm. It’s sixteen miles from a railroad 
station, over a good gravel road. We 
want to go on Merry’s tandem, but mam- 
ma thinks it would not be nice—we should 
attract so much attention over there. And 
a young gentleman and lady, too! Now 
I want you to talk to mamma—will you 
not? She'll listen to your advice. Do, 
now—I'll—we'll both of us—be so much 
obliged.” 

‘*But where is this farm ?” 

“It’s in Macs, Ontario.” 


“ Macs?” 

“Ves ; on the north shore of Lake Hu- 
ron somewhere. Georgian Bay, father 
says.” 


‘‘What’s the name of the railway sta- 
tion ?” 

**Scraggs’ Station ?” 

‘‘Why, yes. I remember the place. I 
was there two years ago. Macs—yes, I 
remember that too—Scotch settlement. 
Your uncle’s name is Morris Dumply. 
Yes, I remember stopping at a big white 
farm-house with two red barns, where 
they gave me a glass of milk, and the 
farmer said his name was Morris Dumply. 
Two miles from Macs. Strange I never 
thought of it again till now! Why! I 
know right where it is, and every inch of 
the road from Scraggs’.. Funny, isn't it?” 





Della dimpled all over with delight. She 
is one of your dimpling girls, pretty, 
round, rosy, innocent, and—well, dimply. 
Everybody likes dimply girls—they are 
so good-natured, so kind, and so inno- 
cent. They please, if they don’t shine. 

‘*Then you'll tell mamma we can go 
on the tandem? What a dear, good man 
you are |” 

‘‘Umph—let me think. You will take 
the night train anyhow—must—to get over 
that sixteen miles from Scraggs. You 
arrive at Scraggs’ at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Have had breakfast on the cars. 
Well, dear, I don’t see any impropriety in 
your riding that sixteen miles by tandem. 
You will do it by noon. Good road, 
through a pretty country. But your mo- 
ther must judge, after all. I can only 
say that I see no more impropriety in 
riding that sixteen miles than in your 
going the same distance anywhere about 
home. Come, come, dear, don’t squeeze 
my arm so—Merkle is looking jealous !” 

‘‘Let him look. If there wasn’t any- 
body but Merry here I’d—” 

‘Well, what would you do?” 

‘‘l’d kiss you! there! Wait a minute; 
excuse me a moment, gentlemen.” 

She ran off, dimpling, into another 
room. Ina minute or two she returned, 
and said her mother would see the Presi- 
dent in the family room. Would the gen- 
tlemen excuse the President? ‘They 
would—they had to. She ushered the 
President into Mrs. Dumply’s presence, 
and left him there. 

Mrs. Dumply—a_ pleasant, motherly 
woman, fair, fat and forty—and the Presi- 
dent discussed the matter in a parental 
way ; for the President has a daughter 
of about Della’s age. 

When the President returned to the 
company he nodded to Della, and whis- 
pered ; 

“It’s all right.” 

She dimpled and smiled. 

“QO Merry!” she said, dimpling upon 
him. Merkle grinned, and then shook the 
President’s hand warmly. ‘‘ Thanks,” he 
said, with a beaming face. 

“*Isn’t he nice, Merry?” 

‘* You bet he is—always,” returned that 
delighted young man, fervently. 

The next day Mr, Dumply called upon 
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the President in his office and had a long 
talk, which concluded satisfactorily. 
* * * * * * 

A lovely pure morning, clear, just cool 
enough to be delicious, dewy clover fields, 
bright green everywhere, clean from day 
before yesterday’s shower, blossom- 
scented, musical with birds. A little past 
8 o'clock. Scraggs’ Station. Tandem 
safely off the baggage car. Baggage 
put aboard the stage, with orders to be 
left at Dumply’s farm—quarter extra to the 
driver to insure its delivery and good care. 
Merkle oiling the tandem. Dellarummag- 
ing the little shop across the road for 
oranges and things. She returns. Little 
satchel strapped to the machine. Mount 
—start—pause for Merkle to study direc- 
tions written on a card by the President. 
Reads from the card : 

‘*Two miles east, when you strike the 
great gravel road running north; turn 
north (left hand) five miles, to great cross 
gravel road running east; turn east (right 
hand) nine miles to Dumply’s farm—white 
house, two stories, with wing on each 
side of one story; two red barns; left 
hand side of road ; big elm tree just inside 
gate in front of the house.” 

Merkle read this aloud, and Della, half 
turned in her saddle, nodded and counted 
one of her rosy finger-tips at each separ- 
ate clause. Then Merkle put the card in 
his pocket. New uniform on Merkle, 
neat asa poppy. New riding habit on 
Della, pretty as a primrose. Merkle 
looked at the little compass which hung 
as acharm on his watch chain, to make 
sure of the direction. Needle stuck; 
shook it; no go. 

‘*Goosie! this is east, towards the sun,” 
saidshe, beaming dimples upon him. 

Fresh start. Great terror of a hen who 
had never before seen a tandem. Merry 
laughter by both; dimples chasing each 
other all over the delighted girl; unalloy- 
ed happiness and beauty and youth on 
wheels, traveling seven miles an hour 
through a lovely country, chatting love 
by the way. Once or twice a pause to 
gather a wild flower for the girl to: pin 
upon her bosom. She put two or three of 
them in a button hole of his coat, and 
boxed his ears mildly for kissing her. 

They turned north on the great gravel 
turnpike, and ran a mile or more on it, 
when they came to a cross-road. Here 
there was a small white house and red 
barn on one left hand corner. Opposite, 
nailed to the trunk of an oak tree, was a 














































FIVE MILES TO DODSON’S MILLS. 


board on which was marked in rude letters, 
done with a marking brush in red paint: 
5 MILES TO DODSON’S MILLS 
a> 

The hand pointed down the cross-road 
to the right. 

They stopped a minute to read and 
laugh at the rude scrawl, and then rode 
on. 

The country was level, or with only 
slight grades, the road smooth, and the 
day delightful. For a mile and a half 
they rode without stopping again. Then 
Merkle saw some wild strawberries in a 
field, nearly ripe. He stopped and found 
a few eatable ones, after some searching. 
In the field close by the road there was a 
spring where the water bubbled up cold 
and clear. Merkle got his folding drink- 
ing cup, and they had a delicious draught. 
Then Della took from the tandem luggage 
carrier a neat nickel lunch case, and they 
sat in the clover beside the spring and 
feasted. Items: delicious sandwiches, 
prepared by Della herself; entrée, one 
orange, the only one to be found at the 
station, which Della neatly divided with 
a pocket fruit knife ; dessert, wild straw- 
berries, just enough for a relish; sauce 
piquant, youth, health, keen appetites 
and love in about equal proportions. 
After lunch, they traveled on again, like 
heedless children enjoying a holiday. 

Presently they came to another cross- 
road. Here also was a little white house 
with a red barn on one of the left-hand cor- 
ners. On one of the right-hand corners was 
asmallelm tree. Nailed to this tree facing 
them, was a rude sign-board, bearing the 
inscription, in red _ paint, clownishly 
written : 

TO DODSON’S MILLS 5 MILES 3G 


The hand pointed down the cross-road 
to the right. 

Merriwether stopped the tandem with a 
jerk, and they both stared hard at this 
sign with stupid amazement. It seemed 
to Merkle that this cross-road did not look 
exactly the same as the other. Neverthe- 
less the general /ouf ensemble, so to speak, of 
the house, barn, roads, country, fences, 
and especially the sign, were oddly 
familiar. 

‘*Didn’t we pass this before?” he asked, 
doubtingly. 

‘It seems to me, Merry, the hand was 
painted under the middle of the letters 
before, and not at the end,” replied Della, 
hesitatingly. 
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‘‘Why, of course we couldn’t go by it 
twice!” argued Merkle. “You see we 
are going on a straight road, and we 
haven't turned anywhere.” 

‘Well, now, I don’t know. You re- 
member the sun was right in our faces at 
first; and now it is almost behind us.” 

‘‘That’s because it is getting along 
towards noon—it’s 10 o'clock now; be- 
sides we turned a corner when we struck 


the pike. Well, anyhow, all we can do is | 


to go ahead. I know we are in the right 
road.” 

So saying he started the tandem again, 
and they went on, but with some faint 
misgivings. These were dispersed when, 
after proceeding something over half a 
mile, they came to the great gravel pike 
crossing their road at nearly right angles, 
as mentioned in the directions on the card 
given them by the President. This card 
Merriwether now consulted, and then 
turned to the right, and pedaled ahead satis- 
fied that they were correct. They were 
laughing and singing snatches of popular 
songs when they suddenly realized that 
here was another cross-road, with a small 
white house and red barn on one side, 
and a rude board sign nailed to a maple 
tree on the opposite side. This sign-board 
bore the legend, roughly daubed in red 
paint : 

DODSON’S MILLS 5 MILES Ja° 


The hand pointed down the cross-road 
to the right. 

Merriwether stopped the tandem as if 
it had run againsta brick block. His jaw 
fell ; he looked at the girl who had turned 
to him, with his mouth open, pale and 
troubled. 

Then he slowly pursed up his lips and 
whistled. Then he ejaculated with great 
fervor : 

‘*Garfield’s ghost! Well, I am 
stumped !” 

His pretty fiancée had turned and looked 
into his face expecting to gather from him 
assurance, soothing for her trouble, com- 
fort and reliance. Finding only perplexity 
and irresolution where she had looked for 
strength, she burst into tears. 

‘““Q Merry! we're lost! We're just 
going round and round in a circle!” 

‘No, we aren't lost!” answered 
Merkle, recalled to his duty. ‘‘ Here we 
are |” 

“Where's here? ” 

No answer—Merkle didn’t know. 

‘‘Weare lost. In our school reader, at 


Madame Polish’s school, it said that when 
anybody is lost they kept going round and 
round in a circle, till they die !” 

‘‘We aren't going inacircle. We've 
come straight; only turned one corner. 
Look! the road is straight as far as you 
can see. Now, don’t cry, darling! It's 
all right.: The other sign was ona tall 
tree ; this is on a lower one. I don’t think 
they really look alike either!” 

‘*Now, Merry, don’t try to deceive me ! 
I didn’t th-think ” (sobbing) ‘‘ you could 
try to de-deceive me; and we’ve only 
been engaged six we-weeks ! ” 

‘*There, dear, don’t. Don’t cry 

‘This zs the same one. There was a 
yellow dog in the yard, and a red rooster 
on the fence on both the others, and a 
white house, and a red barn. Yes, and 
there’s a yellow dog by the house now, 
and a red rooster in the garden! And it 
looks as if there was nobody at home.” 

‘‘We ought to be going east,” said 
Merkle, examining the compass on his 
watch chain. The needle wouldn't go 
though he banged it on the wheel rim. 

‘‘Confound the thing !” he said. 

Della fell a-sobbing again. Her round 
blue eyes rained tears. 

‘*T didn’t th-ink you’d swe-ar at me!” 
she sobbed, ‘‘and it only eleven weeks 
and two da-ays before our wed-wedding 
day !” 

x But, now, Della, dear, I didn’t swear 
at you!” pleaded poor Merriwether, 
greatly perplexed. He stole his arm 
around her, and patted and petted her, and 
soothed her, till she looked up like a con- 
fiding child. 

‘*Ki-kiss me, Merry” (he did so), ‘‘ and 
promise that, if we are lost, and if we do 
go round and round till we die, we'll 
di-ie together!” 

‘‘Why, of course we will, dear,” kissing 
her again, whereat her eyes ceased swim- 
ming, and the dimples began to appear 
in her cheeks once more. 

There was nobody in sight; so they 
started on. 

‘‘We're going east,” said Merkle, ‘‘ by 
the sun ; and that’s the way we ought to 
be going, according to the card.” 

‘‘Our President wouldn't tell us 
wrong,” said Della. ‘‘I wish he was here 
now. A 

“ Ain't Z here?” asked Merriwether, 
jealously. 

“Yes; but, then, Merry, dear, you 
know you are only you; and the Presi- 
dent isn’t.” 


” 
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What she meant by this you may not 
know ; but Merkle did. He grunted dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘‘The President couldn't get lost, you 
know, Merry, dear. Besides, he always 
knows just what todo.” 

Merriwether snorted angrily and laid 
out his vexation on the pedals till Della 
remarked plaintively, catching her breath, 
that she couldn’t go so fast. ‘Then they 
went slowly for a long time. 

Merkle now began to seriously study 
the looks of the country through which 
they were passing. He had always been 
unobservant, and the easiest man in the 
club toget lost in the country. He could 
go about a city safely enough; but the 
country always had to him an appear- 
ance of sameness. This bit of country 
was nearly level, with only slight in- 
clines, and here and there a feeble knoll 
to rise and descend. The road ran through 
a region of small farms, with rail fences, 
and woods back of the fields. Story-and- 
a-half farm-house on the right with an ell, 
painted white; red barn ; 
haystacks ; small orchard; hens with red 
rooster; yellow dog. A quarter of a mile 
further on, a story-and-a-half farm house 
on the left, painted white; red barn; shed; 
haystacks ; red rooster and hens; yellow 
dog; orchard. Half a mule further, an- 
other on the right, as like the other two 
as peas in a pod. Then another on the 
left; only difference perceptible was that 
the yellow dog had a bob-tail. 

Still, in some unaccountable way, the 
country did not look familiar, but new to 
him all the way. Even the trees seemed 
different, only a general resemblance, 
though he never could learn to distin- 
guish one tree from another, except in a 
few instances. But, lo! after they had 
ridden about two miles and a half, they 
come to yet another cross-road; with an- 
other small white house, red barn, hay- 
stacks, shed, rooster, dog and orchard, and 
another tree with another sign board 
nailed to the trunk, staring them in the 
face with fiery red letters : 


<= 
5 MILES TO DODSON’S MILLS 


The hand pointed down the cross-road 
to the right. 

Consternation |! 

Mr. Merkle’s hair rose on end as he 
jerked the tandem all up standing, sav- 
agely. 

Della turned about and clutched him 


cattle shed ; 


FIVE MILES TO DODSON'S MILLS. 


with both hands, while she kept her face 
turned over her shoulder staring fearfully 
at that terrible sign. — 

‘“There’s the yellow dog and the red 
rooster!” she said, shrilly, shivering. 
**O Merry !” 

‘Hang the yellow dog!” said Merri- 
wether in a deep baritone tremolo whisper. 

Distressed sobs! He had to hold her or 
she would have fallen from the saddle ! 

But while they stared with bulging, lack- 
lustre eyes at the mysterious and dreadful 
sign, far off ahead of them, where the 
lines of the straight road seemed to meet 
against the sky in atiny point, a spurt of 
drifting dust appeared. It moved toward 
them ; and, by the time they had recov- 
ered enough spirit to look about, a car- 
riage could be seen, almost a speck in the 
distance. Merkle, anxious to get away 
from the sign, put the tandem in motion, 
and Della pedaled mechanically. She 
was too frightened now to sob; but big 
tears now and then rolled down her 
cheeks. As the carriage came into plain 
view, however, she dried her face with 
her handkerchief, for no horror is too aw- 
ful to make a well-trained girl forget ap- 
pearances. As the carriage approached, 
she even managed to put on a wan, 
grieved smile, with just a few faint dim- 
ples. 

Merriwether loudly hailed the gentle- 
man driving the vehicle. The carriage 
stopped, 

‘*Is this the road to Dumply’s farm?’ 
he asked. 

“ Yes—it’s two miles ahead—big white 
house on the right hand side,” answered 
the stranger. Then he gazed admiringly 
as the tandem ran gracefully by him, and 
watched __until it had gone some dis- 
tance. 

With recovered spirits, the pair were 
not long in running two miles. They 
were received at Dumply’s with affection- 
ate warmth. As their baggage had already 
arrived, the family were watching for 
them. How Della was kissed by her un- 
cle and aunt, and petted by her two 
cousins; and how Merkle was treated 
with royal hospitality, as one expected 
soon to become one of the family, it is un- 
necessary to describe. 

After the delicious country dinner was 
over, Della, in spite of repeated checks 
and hints from Merkle, persisted in re- 
lating their adventures with the Dodson 
sign boards, eliciting frequent and hearty 
laughter from the family. Uncle Dumply, 
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in particular, laughed till the tears came 
into his eyes, and he nearly choked with 
the smoke of the cigar which Merkle 
had given him. Then he explained the 
situation. 

‘* All the farm houses for twenty miles 
around, except mine,” he said to Della, 
‘fare small story-and-a-half, and all 
painted white. There are only three or 
four carpenters in the neighborhood, and 
they make’em pretty much alike ; though 
really, each one is a little different from 
the others. All the barns arered. The 
Scotch settlement—Macs—is close by ; 
and every farmer in the county has a 
blooded Scotch Colly dog—they are all 
alike as beans ina bag. Nearly all the 
farmers keep hens, with red roosters.” 

This to Della, touching her shining hair 
with one of his toil-hardened fingers as 
she sat beside him on the broad settle, in 
the shade of the great elm tree, in the 
green and clover-scented front yard. Then 
to Merkle : 

‘* But the general looks of the places are 
not alike. You can’t find two acres of 
country anywhere that air exactly alike. 
Dodson’s signs are not alike. The old fel- 
low couldn't paint two letters alike to 
save his life. If I had a pencil and paper 
I'd draw you a map of the road,” but as I 
have n’t we'll just let it slide, and I ll tell 
you Dodson’s career instead. 

‘* Dodson married one of our girls, who 
was on a visit in the States,” said Dumply. 
‘‘This was about a dozen years ago. Her 
father owned a big farm where Dodson’s 
Mills now are. Dodson was a shrewd 
fellow ; and when he came here to visit 
the old people he looked into matters 
closely. His wife was old McFarlane’s 
only daughter and heir. Our little river 
is about thirty miles long; and Dodson 
saw that the old man owned the only 
ground on its whole length where there 
was a good mill site. At the McFarlane 
farm there was a rapids, with a narrow 
channel and high banks. Dodson sold 
out a little property he had in the States, 
and settled here with the old folks. He 
put a dam across the river and put up a 
small saw mill. Ina year or so he added 
a little grist mill, to grind corn, feed, and 
later, to make coarse flour. His lumber 
cost him almost nothing, as he cut it him- 
self. Then he got the county to pay for 
a bridge across the river, and built it 
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himself. The bridge, naturally, brought 
all roads direct to his mill. As soon as 
he got a couple of hundred dollars ahead 
he started a small store, to sell all sorts 
of goods to the farmers who came to his 
mill. Then he put up sheds for teams; 
then a little hotel, with a dance hall and 
bar. In his store he sells everything in a 
small way, even to drugs; and he gota 
doctor to settle there. He is trying now 
to get the county board to gravel all the 
roads that run to his mill; and he will suc- 
ceed after awhile. Dodson is a hustler; 
and, if he were in one of the cities in the 
States, he would die a millionnaire. He 
put up the signs, as the only way he has 
about here to advertise his mills. His 
mills draw the farmers from all about. 
He grinds their grist, buys their grain, 
butter, eggs, and produce of all sorts, 
saws their lumber, sells them goods, feeds 
their teams and sells them dinners at his 
hotel, gets their spare change at his bar, 
gives country balls in his dance hall, and 
makes money every way possible. Dod- 
son isn’t a lovely character, but he’s a hus- 
tler in business; and even we canny Scots 
can go to school to him to learn money 
making.” 

How delightfully the lovers spent their 
ten days’ visit in that pretty country, how 
they and their cousins explored the sum- 
mer woods and fields in all directions, 
how the cousins were taught to ride ihe 
tandem, and long remembered it as the 
joy of their young lives, how the country 
farmers and their families admired Della 
in her pretty riding costume and Merkle 
in his club suit, and the strange vehicle 
on which they glided over the gravel 
roads like noiseless, swift summer spec- 
tres of youth and beauty, love and joy; 
and what a sensation they created when 
they attended church at Macs that charm- 
ing June Sunday—all this has nothing to 
do with this story. It only needs to be 
added, by way of conclusion, that when 
either Merkle or his pretty and dimpling 
darling dream of perfect bliss, their slum- 
bers are filled with visions of a tandem 
rolling gloriously with a pair of laughing 
lovers over a perfect rural road, through 
a charming summer land, on a lovely 
June day, where all the cross-roads are 
adorned with sign-boards bearing the fa- 
miliar legend : 

‘*To Dodson’s Mills, Five Miles. 3g” 








SMOKE: AN 


AERIAL STUDY. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


**The smoke of this 
Which men call Earth.’”’ 
MILTON, Comus. 


dim spot 


““O eternal Clouds! Let us raise into open sight 
our dewy existence.”’ 
ARISTOPHANES, Clouds. 


First of all, let it be said that in this es- 
say the term ‘‘smoke” is to be used in 
its old generic sense as including not only 
the product of combustion, but all opaque 
vapors of water, and especially the exqui- 
site forms of artificial steam. 

It is a matter of astonishment to me 
that while the literature of to-day contains 
curses both loud and deep against smoke 
and steam, no one, except our New Eng- 
land Thoreau, has made adequate men- 
tion, either in poetry or prose, of their 
marvelous beauty. 

I have studied the curves of smoke for 
several years, yet have never met with 
but one person who shares my enthusi- 
asm for them; and that is the novelist 
L , who has as rich and deep a sense 
of color and form as any one with whom 
I am acquainted. We were crossing the 
Camden ferry, in Philadelphia, one bright 
day, to call on the poet Whitman, when 
the splendid show of sun-drenched snow- 
plumes from the boats, mingled with gi- 
gantic coils of distant inky smoke, drew 
from me exclamations of admiration. ‘‘So 
you, too, see the beauty of smoke?” said 
my companion. I replied in the affirma- 
tive, and each of us experienced slight 
surprise at the discovery of the other’s zs- 
thetic taste in this particular. 

The beauty of steam is something mar- 
velous. Watch it escaping froma vent in 
the side of yonder old building. How it 
glorifies the surrounding ugliness. You 
may study it for an hour and not tire of 
its endless transformations and ever fresh 
improvisations—the dainty Ariel, the 
mocking Undine, tantalizing you, filling 
your soul witha sort of divine despair over 
the perpetual wreckage of its prodigal in- 
ventions. Ah, that lovely piece of dream 
drapery! Stay but one moment, that I 
may catch but a few of the entrancing 
shapes poured from the exhaustless urn. 
Nay, then, wayward sprite; seize with 
your deft fingers the endless stream- 
ing threads; wreathe, and twist, and 
twine, and blow; fantasy as you will; 





fret the soft sun-mist into faintest fleece— 
a miracle of clare-obscure, full of soft 
craterous glooms, ashen and pearly lights, 
unsullied silvery lustres, ethereally pure, 
against the azure sky, ‘‘slow-dropping 
veils of thinnest lawn,” inarticulate music, 
intangible as a perfume, and yet, in all its 
tropic wildness, preserving the deep 
serenity that the Greek sculptors brought 
back out of dreamland to carve upon the 
faces of their gods. 

A swirl of vapor, the plumy sweep 
of a cirrus cloud, a puff of smoke—these 
are the very type of evanescence. 
Nothing else in nature so fluent and form- 
less, wild, weightless, capricious, mo- 
mentary—no sooner born but gone. Yet 
curious to think that the solid globe itself, 
and these watery bodies, are but a con- 
serve and solidifaction of vapors, and to 
vaporous fire-gold destined to return. 

Both smoke and steam have this in 
common, that (like natural clouds) if a few 
feet in depth, nothing whatever can be 
seen through them: they are entirely 
opaque. But, unlikeclouds, they are both 
entirely devoid of angles, they have the 
softest curves in nature, while clouds are 
always edged on the side of the wind. 
Cirrus clouds, especially, are often striated 
or parallel, with delicate decision of edge. 
Not so steam or smoke. Again, clouds 
drift with the wind, as down floats on and 
with a river current; there issome strange 
morphic or cohesive power in clouds 
(whether caused by electricity or some 
other agent is entirely unknown), that 
keeps them in serried ranks, when smoke 
or steam would be torn to tatters by the 
attacking wind. Steam is only a quanti- 
ty of moisture, born of heat and cold, and 
not yet rendered invisible by solution ; 
but smoke is a foreign substance in the 
air and not subject to absorption. Smoke is 
chiefly carbon, or soot, carried up by warm 
gases into a surrounding medium of air 
colder than its own vehicle—colder, and 
therefore denser and heavier. To give the 
plain prose of it, all the fantastic contor- 
tions of steam escaping from a stationary 
pipe or rushing out of the funnel of aloco- 
motive are due to the impact of light, 
Warm air upon colder and heavier air. 
Smoke escaping from a tall chimney rises 
with a slow and_ stately movement, 
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because unforced: but steam, because pro- 
pelled violently outward or upward, gets 
immediately into a state of unstable equi- 
librium, and either slides hastily downward 
around its vent, with umbrella or jelly- 
fish-like curves, or is torn into fantastic 
spray as it shatters itself against the ceiling 
of the air. 

I wonder that Ruskin, with all his fool- 
ish fret and fury against railroads, never 
saw fit to say anything about the superb 
beauty of that volume of mingled smoke 
and steam that rolls out of a locomotive 
funnel, 

‘* As fast as a musician scatters sound 
Out of an instrument.”’ 

As you watch the swift express, clothed 
with its breath, rushing with terrible hum 
and roar over the ringing frozen ground, 
and through the clanging gorge, you recall 
Longfellow’s description of the North 
Wind, Kabibonokka, hurrying over frozen 
fens and moorlands : 


‘** And his hair with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river, 
Like a black and wintry river. 
As he howled and hurried southward.”’ 

Sit by the car window and notice the 
eddying phantasmagory of smoke, its 
ever-changing mounds, soft lustrous 
breasts, dense globes, convolved masses, 
rolling and boiling up from within out- 
ward and round and round, drawn out by 
the swift motion into a vast milky-murky 
intestine, twisting, writhing, opalescent, a 
coil of water smoke that uncoils before you 
can fairly observe it, and is snuffed out 
like a candle before you are out of sight. 
Seen at a distance, the train plume shows 
arching along its whole length into snowy 
or inky kinks, like the Q’s of the Greek 
alphabet. The beautiful phenomenon of 
undulating smoke-rings sent up by a loco- 
motive at starting, is familiar to nearly 
every person of out-door habits of life. 
Perhaps not so familiar, though equally 
beautiful, are the sudden light and shower 
of sparks that illuminate and gem the 
smoke of the locomotive at night when 
the furnace door is suddenly opened by 
the fireman, the sparks gleaming in the 
cloud of vapor, 

“Like a swarm of: fire flies tangled in a silver 

braid,” 
and the fire light producing an effect on 
the steam like that of the rosy light of 
dawn. 

No one is a more violent hater-of coal 
smoke than is the writer of these lines. I 
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would we were come to the last barrow- 
ful of coal that the earth contains. I be- 
lieve that there is an intimate relation be- 
tween the use of soft coal by a city and 
that city’s licentiousness. At any rate, I 
affirm that great art can never be pro- 
duced by a town or city in which soft coal 
is the only fuel. Ideality and soot are in- 
compatible. 

Yet one may dislike smoke, and at the 
same time be compelled to admit the 
beauty of its forms. How universal it is! 
The ensign of trade and oriflamme of 
war ; index of civilization ; helmeting the 
mountain tops; rising forever in pillared 
pomp out of the earth’s volcanic spiracles; 
striating the globe with the snow trails of 
the railways; far out on the high seas 
breathed from the lungs of our great 
‘‘oceaners ;” stealing up from a thousand 
happy hearths in every land—the tell-tale 
smoke ; creeping bluely up amid the fra- 
grant pine forests ; rolling in haughty vol- 
umes from the tall chimneys of the noble- 
man’s castle, announcing the plenty with- 
in; or rising in slender thread from the 
poor man’s hut as witness of his poverty. 

Universal, also, alas! in men’s mouths. 
Cigar, chibouque, narghilé, hookah—no 
matter what, so it makes a chimney of a 
man’s mouth. But I shall not launch out 
into the threadbare theme of smoking, 
and shall, therefore, snuff out the starting 
flame, after striking but a single match ; 
namely, the following quotation from the 
winter morning’s walk in “The Task ;” 
it describes the wood-chopper going out 
to his day’s work : 

‘¢ The sturdy churl 
Moves — toward the mark; nor stops for 
au 
But, a and then, with pressure of his thumb, 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 
That fumes beneath his nose: the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air.” 

As has been intimated, some of the most 
lovely curves in nature for dreamy indo- 
lence and majestic grace are rolled in 
smoke from the great chimneys of facto- 
ries—beauty hovering perpetually over 
the sin and ugliness of cities, soothing 
strains of visible music floating above the 
din and discord of life, if men would but 
look up to them, and study their lesson. 
Far and free into the air are these dusky 
banners tossed, staining the sky with 
their nigrescence. 


« And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
Through the tranquil air of morning 
* * * * * % 


Like a tree-top in the forest, 
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Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven, 
And rolled outward all around it.’’ 


The smoke of city chimneys is _ pictur- 
esque in another case,—when a summer 
thunder-shower trails over them with sud- 
den gusts. It is an amusement for the 
dreamer, anda study for the artist, tosit, as 
I have done, on the porch of a house 
overlooking the city of Boston, and watch 
the wrestling of the city’s smoke with the 
tangled skein of an Augustshower. Yon- 
der it comes creeping up from the north- 
west: 

A whisper of conspiracy among the clouds : 

Down drops their bell-net to the ground. 
Fetching their stealthy compass far around, 

The hulking water-dogs enclose the town, 
Tillina hollow, threaded globe of tremulous-dun 

rain 

The spires and gilded dome are caught. 

The breath of chimneys all a-blur, 

Mélée of aéry Huns in there: 

Now this way and now that the victory inclines, 
till— 

Presto! the noose slips ; with draggled net 
Away fly baffled water-sprites, 

Twice _ with the gold tongue of the sky 

snake 


Bellowing, their red beards blown about their 
heads. 

Among the poets, Thoreau alone 
has embodied in especial poems any 
study of smoke. Whitman’s touch is ex- 
quisite (as always in his nature sketches), 
in the following lines. How full of old 
associations they are! 


**Lull’d and late is the smoke of the First-day 
morning, 

It hangs low over the rows of trees by the fences, 

It hangs thin by the sassafras and wild cherry and 
cat brier under them.”’ 


his 


tint to 


Tennyson adds a fine 
‘* Princess ” in the lines: 











SMOKE: AN AERIAL STUDY. 


** And all the rich to-come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds.” 


While Longfellow gives the Legend of 
Indian Summer in the familiar lines on 
the south wind, Shawondasee : 


‘* From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 
Filled the air with dreamy softness.” 


Thoreau has two perfect poems on 
smoke : 


‘*Light-winged smoke! Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight ; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest, 

* * * * * 


Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth, 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame.” 


But he gets closer still to his subject in 
‘‘Smoke in Winter.” It seems as if it had 
been written from his Walden hut: 


“The sluggish smoke curls up from some deep 
ell, 

The stiffened air exploring in the dawn, 
* * * * 


With as uncertain purpose and slow deed 
As its half-awakened master by the hearth. 
* * * * * 


First in the dusky dawn he sends abroad 

His early scout, his emissary, smoke, 

The earliest, latest ilgrim from his roof, 

To feel the frosty air, inform the day. 

And, while he crouches still beside the hearth, 
Nor musters oe to unbar the door, 

It has gone down the glen with the light wind, 
And o’er the plain unfurled its venturous wreath, 
Draped the tree-tops, loitered upon the hill, 

And warmed the pinions of the early bird ; 

And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 

Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth’s edge, 
And greets its master’s eye at his low door, 

As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky.” 


Closely allied to these fine pieces of 
nature poetry are the lines on ‘‘ Mist” 
and ‘‘ Haze,” which are to be found in 
the volume containing Thoreau’s letters. 

















REMINISCENCES OF IRISH SPORT. 


BY CAPT. THOMAS S. BLACKWELL. 


«¢ And still on that ev’ning when pleasure fills up 

To the highest top sparkle each heart and each 
cup, 

Where'er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends, shall be with you that 
night ; 

Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your 
wiles, 

And return to me, beaming all o’er with your 
smiles! 

Too blest, if it tells me, that ’mid the gay cheer, 

Some kind voice had murmured, ‘I wish he were 
here !’”’ 

—Moore. 


So when I sit and think of those happy, 
healthful days of joyous excitement in 
dear Erin; amid the gray monotony of 
‘‘Memory’s waste” there gleams out the 





















one glorious verdant spot that Irish sport 
leaves, like some bright oasis in Life’s 
Sahara ; andas the faces of the old friends 
pass before me, I, too, can think I hear 
some loved voice murmur, “I wish he 
were here.” 

We may have ‘‘ potted” a ‘‘ man-eater” 
in Bengal, ‘‘ bagged” a ‘‘rogue” elephant 
where 

** The spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ;”’ 





“ stopped” the mighty maned monarch of 
those desert plains, where 
** Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their silver sand ;’’ 

or we may, amid Canadian snows, have 
shot the cariboo or an old bull moose; in 
Scotland have made one of those plethoric 
bags of grouse; and in England have 
taken part in the murder of a pheasant 











battue ; or have gone in the ‘‘first flight” 
over the fields of Leicestershire with one 
of the crack packs of ‘‘ the Shire”—but all 
those reminiscences will pall, when we 
compare them with the pleasures expe- 
rienced in those dear old days of sport in 
Ireland, when “all the world was young” 
to us. There is no doubt but that Ireland 
is (or alas! must I say was?) a land in 
which you could enjoy a variety of good 
rough all-round sport. Her rivers, her 
plains, her bogs, her mountains, offer 
such diversified scenes, that every sports- 
man, whatever his proclivities, has the 
chance of indulging in his particular bent. 

In Irish sports the pride of place must 
be given to 


FOX HUNTING. 


Until these unfortunate days of strife be- 
tween 


Landlord and Tenant, between 
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Law and Order, there was no such popu- 
lar ‘‘divarshun” throughout the length 
and breadth of the land as that which the 
pursuit of ‘‘the little red fox” gave. There 
was hardly a part of the country where 
you were not within easy reach of one or 
two packsof hounds. Many of the minor 
packs have had to succumb before the al- 
tered times which reduced rents and party 
rancour produced; but yet in some fa- 
vored parts, the old packsare in full swing. 
The ‘‘ Royal Meaths” (with their big pack 
of 60 couples of hounds), the ‘Killing 
Kildares,” the ‘‘Galway Blazers,” the Kil- 
kennies, and some others, have kept the 
sport up all through the troubled times, 
but it was with the smaller packs that the 
best and truest sport used to be found. 

The Irish horse, is par excellence, the 
hunter of the world. He has proved him- 
self against all comers to be facile princeps 
across country. His high spirit, and de- 
termined ‘‘go,” united with the activity 
of a cat from his early training over all 
kinds of fences, makes him a pleasant 
conveyance over any sort of country. 
An English hunter presents a miserable 
sight when he first appears on Irish hunt- 
ing grounds, and it is only from the ex- 
perience worked by a few good ‘‘crop- 
pers” over the Irish ‘‘ doubles” that the 
Saxon equine can ever hope to get through 
a season—if he does not break his neck 
while learning. But take the Irish horse 
to England and he is quite at home. 
Brooks, walls, banks, timber, nothing 
comes amiss to him, for he has negoti- 
ated all of them in his own country. He 
takes naturally to ‘‘lepping ;” for I have 
seen a young horsetaken out of the plow 
when the hounds happened to run their 
game close by, the plowman only just 
stripping the harness off, jumping on his 
back, and galloping after the ‘‘ gintlemin,” 
when he held his own over ‘‘ brake, bush 
and scar” till the end of the day. 

No wonder then, when the Hibernians 
possess animals so imbued with a love 
and aptness for the chase, that it should 
be the favorite amusement with all classes. 
There is a sort of free masonry in hunt- 
ing which has an effect of making breth- 
ren of all who take part in the sport. He 
may be only an ‘‘entered apprentice” in 
the shape of a young rough farmer, on an 
uncombed, ragged-looking steed, or a 
‘*Royal arch” in all the glory of his spot- 
less buck-skins, his pink ‘‘ tops” and scar- 
let. coat, surmounting a_ three-hundred- 
guinea hunter, with a skin like satin. Yet 
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still between these seemingly incongru- 
ous twain there arises that interchange 
of that shibboleth that makes them friends 
at once. 

The clergy of the Episcopalian and 
Catholic churches used in the good old 
times very frequently to take part in 
the chase, but nowadays the clerical coat 
is rarely or never seen. 

I remember hearing of one young par- 
son who rode into the good graces of the 
patron of a fine fat living. 

Lord had come to grief over an 
ugly fence, and he and his horse were 
struggling in the ‘‘grip” to get up, when 
young , the curate of a neighboring 
parish, came sailing along, and seeing 
his Lordship tumbling about in the ditch, 
and at the same time not being able to 
pull up, he shouted out, ‘‘ Lie still, my 
Lord, I'll clear you,” as putting spurs to 
his horse he went flying over the prostrate 
Lord and his steed. Lord was a 
true fox hunter at heart, and was so 
charmed by the incident that he vowed he 
would give the curate the first living he 
had in his gift, and he kept his word. 

Old Mr. , the rector of a Tipperary 
parish, was not so fortunate in his hunting. 
He was really a good man, but from his 
forefathers he had inherited the love of the 
chase, and having private means he kept 
a small pack of hounds for his own amuse- 
ment. 

One time he took his pack into the neigh- 
boring county of Galway for a few days’ 
hunting, intending to return on Saturday 
evening. A stout fox led him a long 
dance, and he got back to the friend’s 
house where he was_ stopping too 
late on Saturday to return to his home. 
Starting very early on Sunday morning, 
he jogged along quietly and sedately, 
thinking which of his old sermons would 
do him best, his canine friends demurely 
trotting by his side. All went well, till they 
came to Borris Wood, when just about 
fifty yards in front of them, a fox, return- 
ing from some morning prowl, crossed 
the road. 

“* Ye-ee-ough !” from a feather-headed 
young hound, as he made a dash after the 
fox. This was too much for the rest of 
the pack, and before the poor parson 
could get out his horn, or whip, to stop 
this canine torrent, they Were over the 
road-fence and half-way across a large 
field, in full cry. The ruling passion had 
the master after his hounds in quick time, 
and it was not till a few fields had been 
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crossed that it dawned on him that it was 
a dies non, so far as hunting went. 

There was nothing for it but to try and 
whip them off, andthe parson did all he 
knew to accomplish this, but with a fresh 
fox, good hounds and a burning scent 
this was no joke, so after a smart run of 
four miles without the semblance of a 
check, they marked their game to ground 
in the earth close to Mount Ballyslop- 
guttery. 

Old , the owner of the place to 
which I have given the euphonious name, 
was shaving at his bedroom window, not 
in the most amiable frame of mind, hav- 
ing just given himself a good slice. 

What was his surprise, and I may say 
diabolical glee, to see old Parson out 
with his hounds on the Sabbath !. He had 
him on the hip at last and saw his way to 
a sweet revenge for all t!.e worsting he 
had got from the Parson, on subjects terres- 
trial and celestial. That day saw a tear- 
ing letter of complaint to the Bishop. Let- 
ters and explanations came, but the busi- 
ness ended in the poor old parson having 
to resign his living. He felt this keenly, 
as in his heart he thought he was not to 
blame, and seemed to break up in health 
and spirits from the time of what some 
people choosed to call—his disgrace. 

To the heart of the quondam foxhunter 
there is something inexpressibly attractive 
in. looking back to the events of one of 
those ‘‘red-letter days” when the meet 
was at some favorite tryst, and ‘‘the run” 
was fast and furious. Even yet after 
years and years of perhaps care and 
sorrow and trouble, every scene and in- 
cident comes out as clear and distinct as 
if it was but yesterday. How well is 
remembered that day the old “Ormonds” 
met at Killknockmedown Cross Road§! 
A glorious morning in the end of October 
—just a suspicion of frost that lent a crisp, 
bracy feeling to the air—a.little playful 
breeze that sent the parti-colored leaves 
swirling from the trees, racing along the 
road, and clustering into every nook and 
cranny of the walls and fences. The fields 
just perfection—neither too wet nor too 
dry—a late fall and very little plowing 
done—in fact, things just at their best for 
the foxhunter. As we jog quietly along 
to the meet, our nags seeming barely to 
touch Mother Earth, so proudly and daint- 
ily do they step, as if quite conscious of 
the sport before us. Each turn of the 
winding, hedge-girt road discloses to us 
horsemen in twos and threes, all con- 








verging to that one point of interest— 
Killknockmedown Cross Roads. 

On arriving there we find about thirty 
there before us, and a cheery, jovial 
‘“‘sood morning” greets us from all. 
There in the centre are ‘‘ the beauties,” the 
black and tan mottling shining out on the 
white ground—the ‘‘ Lady Pack” to-day, 
so we know that with luck, we are in for 
a good fast run. 

Smith, the huntsman, is there on his low, 
long chestnut mare, that looks and 7s ex- 
actly what a huntsman’s mount should be. 
Jacky and Fred, the two neat little whips, 
are mounted on little thoroughbred nags 
that will gallop and jump for a fortnight. 

We have time to look round those who 
compose “the field,” before the master 
comes to give us the word to move. 
Ladies first—that is the Diana of our 
Hunt, that splendid looking girl in the 
blue habit, turned back with scarlet—the 
tout ensemble is magnificent, and if Ada 
DeCourcey and: ‘‘ Highflier” don’t show 
us how to go to-day, I am mistaken. 

That plain-lgoking little woman, on the 
big raking gray, is Mrs. Jennings—she 
can get over a country in good style too, 
and Ada and she have often a sharp set- 
to at each other in the course of a run— 
but up to this, she has had. to play second 
fiddle. The other ladies are not much— 
rather a nuisance to the men, for they 
don’t particularly care to face a jump, and 
are always wariting to have gates, etc., 
opened for them. 

Then the men—we will just pick out a 
couple of the typical ones. 

That quiet handsome young fellow, 
smoking the big cigar (he’s always smok- 
ing) is Harry Verner—he is the type of a 
perfectly turned-out foxhunter, his hat, 
scarf, beautifully fitting ‘‘ pink,” faultless 
‘‘leathers” and boots, all unite to set off 
the easy nonchalant seat on ‘‘Cigarette,” 
the first prize winner in the Light Weight 
Class at last Dublin Show. One thing you 
may be certain of is that Harry and 
‘‘Cigarette” will be there or thereabouts at 
the end of any run. That fellow is Fitz- 
Robinson. Browne (be sure you spell it 
with the ‘‘e”). Yes!—he/ooks well. He 
and his flashy looking horse seem quite 
the thing, you say. Well, so they do, but 
there is such a thing as ‘‘the gilt coming 
off the gingerbread,” and it always seems 
to come off Browne very early in the play. 
Something always happens—he does not 
get away with the hounds—he loses a 
stirrup—or breaks a girth—but somehow 
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** REMAIN STILL, MY LORD, AND I'LL CLEAR You.” 


he never gets far beyond the first field or 
two. But there is no man can /a/k so 
much about hunting or tell you of more 
wonderful jumps. That quiet middle-aged 
man, in the rather tarnished looking hunt- 
ing-toggery, is Leslie Reade—that ragged- 
hipped, long rake of a horse is a good 
one, and his master knows every inch of 
the country for miles round, so if you 
want to see the end of a run, single him 


out for your pilot and follow him—i/ you 
can. That queer looking fellow with the 
big ears, on the equally queer looking 
wall-eyed pony, is ‘‘Lug” Robinson. No 
matter how well you are mounted, or how 
fast you go, if you turn round for a moment 
you will find ‘“‘ Lug” and his ‘‘ wall-eye” 
floundering along at your heels, with a 
constant ejaculation of ‘‘G’wan ! G’wan!” 

But here comes the master, cantering 
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along on his hack, by the side of the 
Countess’s phaeton. Poor Lord , the 
Prince of Masters, and best of good fellows! 
Grim Death has given his ‘‘ who-whoop !” 
over thee, and thou hast gone over to the 
great majority, but thy memory will long 
live in the hearts of your old foxhunting 
friends. 

Lightly lie the turf o’er thy head ! 

* * * * * * 





* 


The hounds jump up, wagging their 
tails and ‘‘yee-oughing” out their wel- 
come to the master, and after a few words 
of jovial greeting, the word is given for 
‘*Nannie’s Rock,” and we all move off. 
Lord has changed his hack, for 
‘‘Tconoclast,” a magnificent specimen of 
a weight-carrying Irish hunter; and turn- 
ing in at the nearest gate, he heads the 
cavalcade across country, ‘‘larking” over 
some nice little fences ‘‘just to give us an 
appetite,” as his Lordship says ; all follow- 
ing the leader, but a couple of the ladies, 
and Fitz-Robinson Browne, ‘‘ who knows 
a shorter way across by the next lane.” 

We soon come to ‘‘Nannie’s Rock”—a 
curious little rocky hill, thickly covered 
with gorse, and scrubby brushwood. It 
was always celebrated as a stronghold for 
the vulpine race, and ‘‘Nannie’s Rock’ 
meant a run, when every other cover was 
blank. 

A few cracks of the whip, anda “get in 
there,” and the hounds dart into the thick 
gorse, the master and huntsman leaving 
their horses in care of the many foot- 
people, push in after the dogs, the ‘‘whips” 
galloping off to two points of vantage 
from which they can “tally” Master Rey- 
nard away when he attempts to steal a 
march. For afew minutes we hear no- 
thing but the sharp cracks of the whips, 
and those peculiar screeches in which 
huntsmen indulge, which not being set to 
music I cannot give. All ‘‘the field” are 
clustered together in a field, outside the 
cover, every face eager, every horse with 
its ears pricked, and trembling with excite- 
ment. A rattling in some bushes, and a 
woodcock dashes out, and goes darting 
away down the big hedge at the lower 
end of the cover—another bustling, and a 
rabbit comes popping out, jumps a few 
yards along, and his white scut disappears 
into a friendly burrow. A low whimper 
from “ Niobe,” a louder ‘‘yeeough” from 
old ‘‘ Vanity,” taken up by a chorus from 
a dozen canine throats, a crash of voices 
as they drive their fox towards the edge 
of the cover! 





Reynard creeps out through the hedge, 
listens for a moment, and goes lopping 
across the little rushy field in the hollow 
under the ‘‘rock.” The lynx eye of Jacky 
spots him, and with a ‘‘Ta-a-ly! Taa-a- 
ally ! Gone a—way !” he claps spurs into 
his horse, and gallops down to “cap” the 
hounds onto their fox. 

A few seconds sees Lord and Smith 
on their horses, and the hounds streaming 
out of theircovert. “Toot! Toot!” goes 
the master’s horn to call out all stragglers. 
‘*Get to him!” yells Smith, as he gives 
a loiterer a touch of his whip thong 
to sharpen her up. We only give the 
master and servants time to get on the 
line taken by the fox, when we are allaway, 
helter-skelter. Fitz-Robinson Browne 
makes the running over the first field, get- 
ting in amongst the hounds, and evok- 
ing a few choice, but not over com- 
plimentary remarks from his Lordship ; 
but the first drain disposes of poor Browne, 
for trying to pull off to seek an easier spot 
to jump, his horse slips up, and goes head- 
first into the black mire, where he flound- 
ers about on top of his master, most ef- 
fectually taking the new look off his 
dandy clothes. Ada De Courcey and Mrs. 
Jennings settle down determinedly to ride 
at each other, as if they intended to see it 
out to-day. Harry Verner gets out of the 
crowd, and goes sailing along at his ease, 
well to the left of the pack, ‘‘ Lug” Robin- 
son pounding away at his heels; for he 
has picked out Harry as a ‘‘good ’un to 
follow,” though a ‘‘ hard ’un to beat.” 

The rest of us peg along as best we can. 
Our fox takes a line across the soft low- 
lying ground, where we have some ugly 
drains to get over, but we are quickly out 
of the bad going, as he turns short to the 
right and makes up the hill of Cushlawn- 
Thullahawn. The steep ascent and stiff 
walls very soon find out the ‘‘ soft spots” 
in “the field,” and it is ‘‘ bellows to mend” 
with a lot of them. 

The Master, the huntsman, Ada and 
Mrs. Jennings, Harry Verner and myself 
are the first to get to the top of the hill 
when we see the glorious Shannon un- 
furled beneath like some grand panorama. 
But we haven’t much eye for the pictur- 
esque at present, for there goes the pack 
down the hill, pointing for Kilgarvan. 

Away we go! our horses spurning the 
big loose walls as we fly over them with 
a parting kick that sends a dozen yards or 
so clattering down. The pack drive their 
fox through the gorse clumps of Kilgarvan, 
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never giving him or us a chance to 
take a breath, and skirting along ‘‘the 
green banks of Shannon ” for a mile or so, 
he wheels to the right as if he had made 
up his mind to try for the friendly ‘‘earths” 
in Bunnadubber. ‘‘The field” is select 
now, only five or six being with the 
hounds. Who’sthat? Not Fitz-Robinson 
Browne, surely? It’s his horse, with a 
young countryman riding him like a de- 
mon! It turns out that some of the ‘‘foot- 
people” went to Browne's assistance and 
quickly had the horse out of the drain, 
but before he could get on érra firma 
himself, this young lad had jumped on 
his horse and made off. 

He rode him to the tail of the hounds 
all day, leaving the unfortunate owner to 
trudge about from point to point to see 
the hounds and his steed vanishing in the 
far distance. 

Old ‘‘Rally,” the earth-stopper, has 
taken the necessary precautions, and Mr. 
Reynard finds ‘‘no admittance” at Bun- 
nadubber, the hounds very nearly dispos- 
ing of him as he dwells a little to try and 
squeeze in. 

Nothing for him now but Prior Park, 
and with trailing ‘‘brush” and slackened 
pace, he makes across the big grass fields, 
only a few hundred yards in front of the 
pack. Gallantly he struggles for the 
friendly shelter of the thick laurels round 
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the house, but shorter and more labored 
gets his gallop, while the hounds freshen 
up as they view him close before them. 
‘*Vanity ” leads, and making a snatch at 
him, they roll over and over together, the 
rest of the pack are on top of him before 
he can get up, and soon a score of ready 
mouths are taking a pluck at poor Rey- 
nard. The master is first up, and a few 
cracks of his whip drive away the blood- 
thirsty pack, and he catches ‘up the 
mangled remains. His knife quickly 
snigs off the brush, another cut takes the 
pate, when with a yell worthy of a. 
Wagner, he pitches the carcass of tne 
fox into the middle of the red-fanged 
expectant crowd, and ‘‘ Worry! Worry!” 
is the cry. 

In a few seconds, a hind leg that 
‘*Vanity ” lies growling over, a few ribs 
that ‘‘Ganymede” is crunching, and a 
strip of skin that ‘‘Daphne” and ‘‘Ne- 
mesis” are having a “tug of war” over, 
is all that remains of the game little fox 
that had led us this dance. The master 
presents the brush to Ada De Courcey, 
who beat Mrs. Jennings by a few yards. 
Ada looks radiantly delighted as Lord 
fastens the ‘‘blue ribbon” of the 
chase to her bridle, but Mrs. J. looks any- 
thing but pleasant. 

All—hounds, horses and humans—hav- 
ing got enough of it, Home is the word. 








A TEXAN ADVENTURE 


WITH PIRATES. 


BY J. C. DOBELL. 


A year or so before I left Florida for the 
wilds of Texas I met with the incident or 
adventure of which I am going to spin 
this true ‘‘ yarn.” 

One day, just as I was debating the 
question as to the best mode of spending 
some leisure time I had on my hands, I 
received a letter from an old friend of 
mine who had lately made a “local hab- 
itation,” if not a name, for himself on the 
Manatee River, inviting me to come down 
and spendafew weeks withhim. My friend 
knew my weak point, and as an induce- 
ment for me to come he expatiated large- 
ly upon the abundance of game in his 
vicinity—bear, deer, turkeys, etc., as well 
as sea cows, alligators and many other 
‘‘varmints.” 


I looked upon this invitation as a most 
opportune event and decided at once to 
go. The next day I packed up my ‘‘dun- 
nage,” boarded the cars for St. Mark’s, and 
on my arrival there was fortunate enough 
to find a schooner just ready to sail for 
“Tampa's snow-white strand,” on which 
I secured a berth. 

On my arrival at Tampa I learned there 
was no communication between that 
place and Manatee except by an oc- 
casional sail boat, and that probably I 
would have to wait several days for one 
to put in an appearance. 

I therefore took up my quarters at the 
‘*Metropolitan,” an unfinished pine-board 
shanty, in one corner of which I got a 
bunk fenced off from the balance of the 
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room by the folds of a well worn saddle 
blanket. 

The “Metropolitan” could boast of a 
very respectable cuisime as to fish and 
oysters, but it was only so-so as to most 
other things, and a dead failure in bis- 
cuits and coffee. The cook, at my urgent 
request, gave me his recipes for making 
biscuits and coffee, and I record them 
here for the benefit of gourmands gener- 
ally. 

BISCUITS. 

‘*Take one pound of flour, one pound 
lard, one pound of saleratus and one 
pound (a pint) of water. Mix to the con- 
sistency of putty and bake quickly in a 
very hot oven so that the outsides shall be 
burnt to a coal, and the insides raw.” 
When well made according to this recipe 


a piece the size of a pound weight weighs’ 


one pound exactly. 

The recipe for making coffee was still 
more simple and very economical. ‘‘ For 
half a dozen people say, bring two gallons 
of water to a boil, into which empty the 
grounds of several previous boilings. 
Serve up luke warm in greasy cups (tin, if 
possible), with the addition of ‘long 
sweetning” at the discretion of the reveler. 

In a couple of days I had seen every- 
thing worth seeing in and around Tampa, 
with the exception of that ‘‘Snow-White 
Strand,” which I never could find, al- 
though I searched diligently for it. I sup- 
pose it had been washed away by an 
unusually high tide that had overflowed 
Tampa a short time previous to my ar- 
rival. 

The hours began to hang wearily and 
yet-no boat came to my relief. - But the 
evening of the third day of my sojourn, 
as I was listlessly taking a walk along the 
beach, hoping thereby to aid the diges- 
tion of a biscuit prepared according to 
the recipe given above, I descried a 
boat coming up the bay before a spank- 
ing breeze. I hurried to the landing and 
reached there just as she was made fast to 
the wharf. 

She proved to be one of those peculiar 
crafts called a ‘‘smack,” which ply be- 
tween Havana and the coast of Florida, 
and supply the markets of the “Ever- 
Faithful Isle” with fish and oysters. 

Going on board I inquired of a bronze- 
colored Dago (as the lower order of aqua- 
tic Cubans are called) who seemed to be 
taking more “dish” in matters than any- 
body else, where the boat was from, and 
to what port she would sail when she left. 


He gave me to understand in very dis- 
jointed English that they were bound for 
Havana with a cargo of fish, but that 
they would touch at Manatee on their 
way down the bay, and would leave the 
next morning. 

I engaged passage at once, and the next 
morning I was on board betimes, with 
my trunk, rifle and other ‘‘ impedimenta.” 
In a little while afterwards the moorings 
were cast loose and we set sail with a 
fair wind down the bay. 

Up to this time not the slightest idea 
had entered my mind that I was running 
any risk in venturing alone on board of 
this Dago craft, but after we were fairly 
under way and I had leisure to scan 
closely the villainous countenances of the 
three Dagos comprising the crew, I could 
not help thinking that I had acted rather 
imprudently in trusting myself alone with 
such a rascally looking set. But it was 
too late then to regret the step I had taken, 
and really beyond their sinister looks I 
had seen nothing to cause me any uneas- 
ness. 

About 12 o'clock one of the Dagos 
who officiated as “Doctor” on the boat 
prepared some dinner, which he set out 
on a large chest abaft the mainmast, and 
the one who seemed to have command of 
the others, and who spoke a little Eng- 
lish, invited me to take ‘‘ grub” with them. 
I therefore seated myself by one of the 
platters on the chest, and, while we were 
discussing the highly seasoned ‘‘lob- 
scouse,” I tried to engage the ‘‘Captain” 
in conversation, but he seemed to be 
surly and unsociable, and after one or 
two fruitless attempts I gave it up as a 
hopeless job. 

After dinner I took a seat in the shade 
of the mainsail (for in that latitude, al- 
though it was mid-winter, the sun was 
beaming down uncomfortably hot) and 
amused myself watching a school of por- 
poises that were chasing each other around 
the boat. 

I had been listlessly reclining in this 
way some time, when the two Dagos 
who spoke no English took a seat not far 
from me, and began to converse in a low 
tone in Spanish. Fortunately for me I 
had acquired quite a smattering of that 
tongue, whilst at college, and it occurred 
to me that perhaps it might be well enough 
to pay some attention to what these pre- 
possessing gentlemen were talking about. 
They spoke in such a low tone, however, 
that I could only catch a sentence now 
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and then, but at length I heard one of 
them say, ‘‘This fellow I expect has 
plenty of money.” ‘‘Yes,” replied the 
other, ‘‘I think he is going to Manatee to 
buy land.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the first speaker, 
‘when he goes to sleep to-night—and 
to-morrow Cuba.” 

Just then the one who spoke last turned 
his eyes towards me, and observing that 
I was looking at him, he got up hastily 
and went to the forward part of the boat 
and the other soon followed him. 

I had heard enough, however, as it was, 
to arouse my suspicions fully. I was 
satisfied that these Dagos were planning 
some foul play towards me, and as you 
may well imagine, my reflections on the 
subject.were anything but pleasant. -I 
would cheerfully have given all I had on 
the boat to have been safely back once 
more at the ‘‘ Metropolitan,” where there 
was no danger to be feared except from 
indigestible biscuits and ‘‘slop shop cof- 
fee.” 

I soon, however, came to the conclusion 
that there was but one course for me to 
pursue, and that was, whilst keeping a 
close watch upon the Dagos, not to let 
them see that I had any suspicions of 
their intentions, or that I understood a 
word of their language. 

About sunset we arrived opposite the 
mouth of the Manatee River, and instead 
of running into it (as could easily have 
been done, for the wind was aft) the Dagos 
lowered all sails and let go the anchor half 
a mile or more outside the bar. 

This singular proceeding fully confirmed 
me in my suspicions that some foul play 
was intended me, and I went to where the 
‘‘Captain” was standing, and asked him 
why he had anchored in the open bay 
instead of running into a safe harbor for 
the night. 

He turned away very abruptly from 
me, saying ‘‘that he was the captain of 
that boat and knew his own business.” 

By this time there was every indication 
that one of those terrible gales was brew- 
ing that sometimes devastate the coast of 
Florida. Heavy clouds were banking up 
in the west, and the scud was flying 
rapidly across the heavens, although as 
yet but a moderate breeze was blowing 
below, and the sea fowls were screaming 
ominously and winging their way towards 
the land. 

I again spoke to the ‘‘ Captain,” saying 
“we were certainly going to have a gale 
upon us before morning, and that it would 
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be much better for us to run into the 
mouth of the Manatee, where we would be 
perfectly sheltered in a good harbor.” 
But he again made some rude reply to me 
and turned away. 

A little while after we had come to an- 
chor, supper was prepared, and served on 
deck, and as soon as the Dagos had eaten 
they all went below. I was perfectly 
satisfied now that the villains had con- 
cocted a plan to murder me whilst I was 
asleep, but how to foil them was the 
question. I knew very well that I would 
have no chance in a personal contest with 
them, for either of the rascals was my 
superior in physical strength. 

A dozen schemes for extricating myself 
from the ugly scrape I was in, flashed 
through my mind in rapid succession, but 
none of them seemed feasible. I wasa 
good swimmer, and at one time I had 
almost made up my mind to drop silently 
overboard and try to make my way into 
the mouth of the river, but then I thought 
the Dagos would soon find out that I had 
left the schooner, and if the sharks didn’t 
cheat them out of their prey, they 
would launch the yawl and overtake me 
before I could reach the shore. 

However, it was necessary that some 
plan of action should be determined upon, 
and that without delay, for I was sure, if 
I remained much longer on deck, the 
Dagos would suppose I had some suspi- 
cions of their intentions, which probably 
would cause them to hurry up matters for 
my ‘quietus.’ 

All at once it flashed through my mind, 
that, when I left the hotel at Tampa, I had 
put a brace of large Derringer pistols well 
loaded on the top of everything else in 
my trunk, and I resolved if possible to get 
possession of them and then make my 
way as rapidly as I could to the deck. 
This I knew would be a very ‘‘risky” 
business, for my trunk was down in the 
cabin and locked, and I thought, if I 
attempted to unlock it, the Dagos would 
suspect I was after arms, and spring upon 
me before I could get them. 

And yet it was evident to me that the 
only chance for my life depended upon 
securing these pistols, and I determined 
to make an effort togetthem. There were 
four berths in the cabin, and as I went 
down the ladder, I noticed that all the 
Dagos had turned into their berths, leaving 
one unoccupied for my accommodation. 
I suppose I came down rather unexpect- 
edly, for as I descended the steps I 
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observed the one occupying the berth next 
to mine hastily thrust a long Spanish 
dagger under his pillow. This was not 
encouraging, nevertheless I carried out 
my programme much more deliberately 
and coolly than I thought it would have 
been possible for me to do under the cir- 
cumstances, 

My trunk was in the after part of the 
cabin, just in front of a large sea chest, on 
which there was a lamp burning and ajar 
of water. As soon as I reached the cabin 
floor, I slowly pulled off my coat as if 
preparing to go to bed, and then leisurely 
walked to the chest, poured out a glass of 
water and drank it. I then stooped down 
close to my trunk and pretended as if I 
was untying my shoe, but all the while I 
was endeavoring to get the key into the 
lock. 

I thought I would never find that key- 
hole, and all the while I was feeling for it, 
I noticed that the Dago in the opposite 
berth was watching my every motion 
intently with his black snaky eyes. 

At last, however, I succeeded in un- 
locking the trunk, and throwing back the 
lid suddenly, grasped the pistols, sprang 
quickly to the ladder and up to the deck, 
taking along with me, as I passed, an old- 
fashioned cloth cloak, which I had left 
hanging upon one of the lower rounds. 

As 1 went up the companion-way, I 
saw all three of the Dagos spring from 
their berths, each one with his dagger or 
stiletto in his hand ; but they were a little 
too late, for by the time they had reached 
the foot of the ladder, I had gained the 
deck, and was safe from their clutches. 

The companion-way (which was cer- 
tainly a misnomer for it) was so narrow 
that only one person could come up it at 
a time, and I was confident I could kill 
two of the Dagos. if they should attempt 
to follow me, with my pistols, and that 
probably if the other should not be dis- 
couraged by the death of his comrades, 
I would be able ‘‘to brain him” as he 
came up, with the tiller. 

I wrapped my cloak around me (for by 
this time it had commenced raining and 
blowing ‘‘great guns”) and took my seat 
on the deck just abaft the’entrance to the 
companion-way, so that I could place the 
muzzle of a pistol to the head of any one 
who might venture up. 

When I found that I had cleverly got 
the Dagos in their own trap, I felt as if a 
thousand pounds had been lifted from my 
shoulders—such was the tension to which 


my nerves had been strung whilst down 
in the cabin. 

For several minutes after 1 had gained 
the deck, I heard the Dagos talking earn- 
estly with each other, but in so low a 
tone, I could not understand what they 
said. In a little while, however, they 
ceased talking, and I supposed turned 
into their berths again, still I never relaxed 
my vigilance, and watched the entrance 
to the companion-way like a hawk. 
Several hours went by and yet I heard 
nothing from my friends below. At length 
a faint sound like the creaking of the 
rounds of the ladder attracted my atten- 
tion, and I was satisfied one of the rascals 
was cautiously coming up. 

Presently a black object slowly pro- 
truded above the deck, and cocking one 
of my pistols, I jammed it close to the 
Dago’s head, and was in the act of pulling 
the trigger, when he ‘‘let go all holds” 
and tumbled backwards with a heavy 
‘*thud” upon the cabin floor. The fall was 
a very heavy one, and as I heard him 
groaning some time afterwards, I sincerely 
hoped he had fractured his skull. I sup- 
pose he had ventured up to reconnoitre, 
and thinking it probable no doubt that I 
was armed, he, like myself, was on the 
“qui vive,” and the moment he heard the 
click of the pistol lock, he threw himself 
backwards just in time to prevent me from 
blowing out his brains. 

From that time on the Dagos made no 
further attempt to come up. They had 
found out I had pistols and knew it would 
be certain death to one or more. Still, I 
did not cease for a moment to keep a close 
watch upon the entrance to the companion- 
way, through that long and dreary night. 

Towards daylight the wind veered 
round to the west, and blew a perfect 
hurricane, the rain came down at intervals 
in torrents and vivid flashes of lightning 
occasionally lit up the lurid darkness, and 
gave me glimpses of the seething and 
tumultuous waters around. The little 
schooner bobbed and pitched at her an- 
chor in a fearful way, and every now and 
then a wave larger than usual would 
topple over her, completely deluging the 
decks. I fully expected she would be 
swamped, but whatever happened I was 
determined to keep the Dagos below. 

It seemed to me that day would never 
break, but at last to my great joy I per- 
ceived a few faint streaks of light glim- 
mering through the dark clouds in the 
east, and soon afterwards the shore on 
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the larboard quarter was dimly visible. 

Just as I was congratulating myself up- 
on my escape from the perils of the past 
night a huge wave struck the schooner 
amidships and rolled hissing and seething 
over the deck, and I was only saved from 
being washed overboard by clinging to 
the tiller. 

Undoubtedly the schooner would have 
been swamped at her anchor, but just 
then the great strain upon the cable 
snapped it like a pipe-stem, and away she 
sped like a frightened bird before the gale. 
Fortunately the wind was blowing direct- 
ly into the mouth of Manatee River, and 
in a few moments the schooner passed 
the breakers into the smooth water within 
the bar. 

At that time there was a fishing station 
at the mouth of the river which gave em- 
ployment to a considerable number of 
men. Seeing a boat come driving into the 
river before the gale under bare poles many 
of them hastened down to the beach to 
ascertain what she was and whether. or 
not there was any one aboard of her. 

By the time the boat struck the beach 
quite a crowd of fishermen had collected 
at the place, and several of them sprang 
on the deck as soon as she grounded. Un- 
til then no one had observed me, as I was 
hidden from view by the top of the com- 
panion-way. As soon as they saw me 
one of them exclaimed : 

‘‘Hello! Isay, shipmate, are you any 
kin to the ‘Flying Dutchman?’ Where 
are you from and what do you mean by 
scudding about under bare poles in such 
a gale as this?” 
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In a few words I explained matters to 
them, telling them I was merely a passen- 
ger on the boat and that I had been com- 
pelled to keep the crew below all night to 
prevent them from murdering me. 

‘Well, tell them to come up,” said the 
one who had first spoken and who seemed 
to have control of the rest, ‘‘and let’s 
have a squint at the bloody nagurs.” 

I called out in Spanish to the Dagos be- 
low, ordering them to come up at onceon 
deck. Ina few moments they came up 
one after another, and a more cowed, 
sheepish-looking trio I never beheld. 

As soon as they made their appearance 
on deck, and the fishermen saw they were 
their hated competitors the Dagos, they 
seized upon them and swore they would 
hang them up to the first tree they could 
find. The Dagos were terribly frightened 
and begged me piteously to save their 
lives. I told them they richly deserved 
hanging, as they well knew it was their 
intention to murder me, but as they failed 
to accomplish their purpose I would do 
what I could to protect them. 

With much difficulty I prevailed upon 
the fishermen to spare their lives, but they 
sentenced them to receive fifty lashes 
apiece on their bare backs, besides confis- 
cating their boat and effects. As there 
was no civil jurisdiction at that day on 
the Manatee, these men ‘‘ were a law un- 
to themselves,” and the sentence was 
forthwith carried into effect. 

They were well flogged and then turned 
loose to find their way back to Cuba as 
best they could, and I never saw them 
afterwards. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST. 


BY THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL RANDOLPH B. MARCY, 
United States Army. 


(Author of “' Prairie Traveler,” “Thirty Years’? Army Life on the Border,” “ Border Reminiscences,” etc.) 
VI. 
FELINE ANIMALS. 
» largest examples of the feline genus found 
within the scope of our domain are the 
jaguar or Texas leopard (Felis Onca), and 
the puma or panther (Felis Concolor). 

The first in size, strength and beauty 
is the jaguar, called by the Mexicans 
‘Tigré,” which is of a brilliant yellow or 
fawn color with clusters of rose-like black 
spots along the back and sides. ‘The vast 
area of its range extends from Southern 
Texas through Mexico to Patagonia. 

It is a more powerful and rapacious quadruped 
than the panther, being occasionally nine feet in 
length with other corresponding proportions, and by 
crawling up and leaping upon the backs of their 
victims and striking tremendous blows with their 
huge paws they are capable of killing well grown 
colts and young cattle. Ihave been told by Mexican 
hunters that with their long incisive claws and 
powerful fore-arms, they, like the Eastern tigers, 
will often seize their victims by the throat, and 
penetrate to and sever the jugular veins. 

They will, when they find deer or antelope grazing 
in places where they can reach cover without detection, secrete themselves therein 
and watch for hours to get an opportunity of springing out upon their victims. 

During the winter of 1845-6, while with General Taylor’s little army at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, I indulged in hunting occasionally and sometimes extended my 
excursions from ten to fifty miles into the interior, where wild horses, cattle, deer 
and other game was more abundant than in any other locality 1 ever visited. The 
horses and cattle were owned by no one, and a large bull or cow was often killed 
to furnish a meal for a hungry Texan. 

It was not an unusual thing to see herds of deer containing from fifty to two hundred 
individuals, and upon one occasion, as I traveled up the Newcees Valley for about 
eighty miles, | was very seldom out of sight of one or more of those large herds 
that grazed in apparent fearlessness upon the adjacent prairies. 

General Garland, Colonel McCall, Captain Scott and the writer, all of the army, 
bagged during two days’ stalking in that section twenty-seven deer, seventy-three 
wild turkeys and four tiger cats, besides wild geese and ducks that were not 
counted, all of which were consumed in the camp at Corpus Christi. During this 
same excursion we saw thousands of mustangs that our fleetest horses could easily 
outrun whenever put to their mettle and carrying the additional weight of their 
riders. These horses were lassoed by Mexicans, brought into our camp by the 
hundred and sold for from one to five dollars a head. But they were of little value. 

As I was hunting at another. time in the Newcees Valley I observed quite a large 
herd of deer grazing probably half a mile from any cover excepting a small clump 
of chaparral bushes about four hundred yards from the nearest one of the herd. 

This involved the necessity of a wide detour to reach a point where I could 
leave my horse and get to the chaparral without being detected, and after tying 
my horse, out of sight, by dint of close crawling I arrived at the bush cover, which 
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did not exceed ten fect in diameter and so 
dense that the keenest eye could not pene- 
trate to an object within it. 1 was then 
too far off from the deer to make a certain 
shot, and the only method that occurred 
to me by which I could get any nearer 
was, as the grass was very short in the 
direction of the deer, to cut some twigs 
from the chaparral and fasten them around 
under my hat band, so that when I crawled 
out from the cover of the chaparral with 
a bush which I proposed to carry in front 
of my body, and the twigs around my hat, 
I hoped to present to the wary deer a 
tolerable imitation of a slow moving auto- 
matic cluster of brush. 

Accordingly, I laid my rifle upon the 
ground, and commenced arranging my 
hat for the arboreous metamorphosis, and 
I had only fastened a few sprigs, when to 
my utter consternation, directly in front of 
me, and not over four feet off, a tremend- 
ous angry growl issued from the brush, 
manifestly intended for me, at all events 
I so understood it, and seizing my rifle, 
if my memory serves me correctly, I 
for a few seconds made about the fastest 
running I ever performed, while the growls 
continued until I was fifty yards from 
where I started ; but fortunately for me, 
perhaps, the leopard (for I was afterwards 
assured it was one) did not pursue me. 

That was the closest approximation I 
ever had toward encountering a jaguar, 
although [I often endeavored to hunt 
them afterwards, but like all other species 
of the cat tribe, they do not often show 
themselves in the day-time. 

The jaguar is doubtless the most fero- 
cious of all American mammals, and un- 
questionably the most to be feared on ac- 
count of his pre-eminent strength, activity 
and courage. It may be said, however, that 
the grizzly bear, although his equal in 
strength and rapacity, and probably as 
ready to attack his prey, yet in activity 
and stealthy cunning is inferior to the 
jaguar, which is regarded by some as 
equal in ferocity to the Eastern tiger. 

D'Azara states ‘‘ that the jaguars destroy 
cows and bulls of four years old, but horses 
seem be their favorite prey. They 
kill large animals by leaping upon their 
backs, and by placing one paw on the 
head and another on the muzzle, they con- 
trive to break the necks of their victims in 
amoment. Having deprived them of life 
they drag them with their teeth to their 
lairs.”” He gives an instance when a 
jaguar had attacked a horse close to where 
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he was, and on running to the spot he 
found the horse had been killed and part- 
ly eaten, but the jaguar had fled. Where- 
upon he had the carcass dragged within 
musket shot of a tree, where he intended 
to pass’ the night, anticipating that the 
jaguar would return during the night, but 
while he was absent preparing for the 
nocturnal adventure the animal came back 
from the opposite side of a large river, 
seized the horse with his teeth, drew it 
for sixty yards to the water, swam across 
with his prey and then dragged it into the 
woods. 

In ‘‘Kingsley’s Natural History of Mam- 
mals” itis stated that ‘‘the jaguar is the 
largest and strongest of the American 
Felida, and is certainly the third most 
powerful of the entire tribe. It is the 
tiger of the New World, with ferocity sur- 
passing that borne by its more widely dis- 
tributed companion, the puma.” 

The forest clad borders of streams are 
favorite haunts of the jaguar, and they are 
found most abundant and audacious 
within the valleys of the Amazon and its 
tributaries. Here his power is supreme, 
and his despotism as absolute over his 
quadrupedal subjects, as that of any bipe- 
dal tyrant that ever existed. 

Peccaries or Mexican wild-hogs are said 
to be a choice bonne bouche for these epi- 
curean mammals, but as the pigs go in 
herds and fight boldly, the jaguar often 
resorts to astuteness by springing upon 
and killing one, then leaping upon trees 
out of reach of the peccaries. 
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While I remained in Southern Texas in 
1846, there were, as before stated, great 
numbers of wild horses and cattle, as well 
thousands of deer, antelope, and 
other smaller game, throughout that un- 
populated section, so that the feline car- 
nivora were never at loss for subsistence. 
They were veritably the imperial poten- 
tates of that rich animal kingdom, until their 
sovereignty was usurped by the advent of 
their more powerful carnivorous bipedal 
adversaries. At one time during the ex- 
istence of the Lone-star Republic a de- 
tachment of Rangers happened along near 
a watering place, when they espied a 
jaguar feasting upon a mustang he had 
killed, while at the same time he was sur- 
rounded by a pack of hungry wolves, 
which kept at a respectful distance while 
their master was feeding, and they did not 
appear to have much fear of the Rangers, 
who were always ready for a chase, and 
at once took after the jaguar at full speed 
without paying any attention to the 
wolves, but to their astonishment the en- 
tire pack soon joined behind them in the 
frolic, until the jaguar was killed, when 
they deliberately returned to the mustang 
carcass and partook of the second table 
banquet. 

The Texas leopard (jaguar) has been 
known to follow the tracks of persons for 
a long time. 

Col. Jack Hays while out on a scout in 
Western Texas without companions was at 
one time followed for several miles by one 
which he discovered upon his track in 
rear, but after a while he concluded the 
animal had abandoned him, until in pass- 
ing through a thicket he heard a stick 
crack and turned around expecting to en- 
counter an Indian, but instead of this he 
saw the leopard crawling along and look- 
ing him directly in the eye as if making 
ready for a spring. Whereupon he raised 
his rifle and shot the beast in his tracks. 

An officer of the army while encamped 
with a detachment of troops upon the Rio 
Grande one night, after having slaughter- 
ed a beef and hung it upon a tree near his 
camp fire, and the men after eating their 
supper, and picketing their horses, quietly 
laid down and went to sleep, but during 
the night the officer was suddenly aroused 
by the soldier nearest him whispering in 
his ear, ‘‘ May I shoot him, Captain ?” and 
on raising up he beheld a large leopard 
standing between himself and the fire, 
that was very intently looking toward 
the beef and seemed to be trying to devise 
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some way of reaching it, but the voice of 
the officer ordering the soldier not to fire 
upon him for fear of hitting some one on 
the opposite side of the fire, caused the 
animal to turn toward him for an instant, 
then he stealthily walked away. 

It was stated by Humboldt and other 
writers that the South American jaguars 
were formerly more conspicuous for their 
ferocity than subsequently. In the me- 
moirs of the Wernerian Natural Historical 
Society of Edinburgh it is said that the 
jaguar, like the royal tiger of Asia, does 
not flee from men when coming in con- 
tact with them unless they are alarmed 
by a large number of assailants. 

Humboldt relates one instance where a 
jaguar had seized a full-grown horse in 
the Province of Cumana, and dragged it 
some considerable distance, when the 
cries of the horse awoke the slaves on the 
plantation, who armed themselves, went 
out and killed the animal after a desperate 
resistance. 

In Griffith’s ‘‘ Cuvier,” Vol. IL. p. 457, I 
find it stated in a quotation from ‘‘ D’Aza- 
ra” that the jaguar is reported to stand in 
the water out of the current of a stream 
and drop its saliva, which floating on the 
surface draws the fish after it within reach, 
when it seizes them with the paw and 
throws them ashore for food. 

‘*D’Azara,” Vol. I., p. 116, says: ‘‘The 
jaguar can easily drag away a horse or 
an ox. It is said that if he finds a par- 
ty of sleeping travelers at night he ad- 
vances into their midst and first kills 
the dog, next the negro and then the In- 
dian, only attacking the Spaniard after he 
has made the selection. But generally he 
seizes the dog and meat first, even if the 
latter is on the fire broiling.” He adds: 
“«Since I have been living here in Para- 
guay the yagouarétés (jaguars) have eaten 
six men; two of them were seized whilst 
warming themselves at a fire.” 

General Sam. Houston, while encamped 
one night upon the San Marco River, in 
Texas, heard a snorting among his horses 
that were hobbled, and went out to ascer- 
tain the cause of the disturbance, but find- 
ing nothing unusual returned to his camp- 
fire and slept soundly until morning, 
when, to his astonishment, on looking 
for his horses, he found one of them had 
been killed and nearly devoured by the 
jaguars during the night. 

Although these animals are so rapa- 
cious and savage generally, yet the fol- 
lowing occurrence related in Humboldt’s 
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‘‘Travels, Researches,” etc., Edinburgh, 
1833, p. 245, exhibits them on some occa- 
sions as disposed to be quite frolicsome : 

It appeared that two Indian children, 
a boy and a girl, about eight or nine years 
old, were one day sitting in the grass near 
the village of Atures, when a jaguar is- 
sued from a neighboring forest and circled 
playfully around the children for some 
time, now crouching down and hiding in 
the tall grass, then leaping forward again, 
with his back humped and head lowered 
like the domestic cat. This sport con- 
tinued until at length the brute playfully 
hit the boy with his paw, but it hurt him 
so much that he screamed with pain and 
fright, whereupon the little girl seized a 
stick and gave the beast a smart blow, 
which caused him to cease his antics and 
scamper for the woods. 

The Indians use a small instrument like 
the first joint of a clarionet to imitate the 
bleat of the fawn, with which they lure 
the does within range of their rifles. 

The young fawn gives out no scent 
upon its track until it is large enough to 
make rapid running, and instinct teaches 
the mother that this wise dispensation for 
the preservation of the helpless little quad- 
ruped from the ravages of carnivorous 
beasts will be defeated if she remains 
with it, as her tracks cannot be concealed. 
She therefore hides her young one in the 
grass or brush, goes to a neighboring 
covert within call and makes her bed 
alone, and only revisits her fawn when it 
requires food. 

It is a very remarkable zoological fact 
that the scent left upon the track of an 
adult deer is so pungent and lasting that 
it can be followed by a dog for hours after 
it has been made, even at two or three 
hundred yards from it, whereas the track 
of the fawn cannot be followed at all by a 
dog of the keenest nose. 

The Indian pot-hunter sounds his bleat 
near where he thinks the fawn is lying, 
and the unsuspicious doe believing her 
offspring in distress rushes with impetu- 
osity toward the sound, and often goes 
within a few steps of the hunter to receive 
her death wound. This cruel and un- 
sportsmanlike manner of hunting deer 
can only be justified when provisions are 
scarce, which is often the case in the In- 
dian’s larder. 

This practice of calling deer is not 
attended with danger in a country where 
there are no bears, panthers or wolves, 
but in a wild section where those rapa- 
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.cious mammals resort the use of the bleat 


may occasionally bring up an unwel- 
come visitor, as the following incident, in 
which I participated, will show. 

Having some Delaware hunters with 
me upon my Red River exploration I was 
curious to try the effect of this novel in- 
strument upon the antelope, and for that 
purpose borrowed a bleat from one of 
the Indians. Having a companion with 
me one day, and seeing a herd of ante- 
lope upon a hill in the prairie, 1 gave my 
horse to him to hold while I went forward 
into a mesquite grove, and hiding myself 
in the tall grass commenced exercising 
my powers in imitating the cry of a 
young fawn, and soon succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of the antelope, and 
in a short time decoyed one of them 
within range of my rifle, which I raised 
to my shoulder and was about firing, 
when my attention was suddenly and 
unexpectedly drawn aside by a rustling 
which I heard in the grass to my left! 
Casting my eyes in that direction to my 
great astonishment I beheld a _ huge 
panther not more than twenty steps off, 
bounding with gigantic strides directly to- 
ward me. As may be imagined I imme- 
diately abandoned the antelope, and turn- 
ing my rifle was about making a snap- 
shot at the monster, when the thought 
flashed upon me that if my shot should 
not prove fatal I might be made game of 
myself, and as I was not ready to be 
bagged just then, I took more deliberate 
aim and sent a bullet through the rascal’s 
chest, which stretched him out upon the 
grass about ten steps from where I took 
my calling position. 

Impressed with the belief that I had ac- 
complished a feat of more than ordinary 
consequence in the sporting line I placed 
my hand to my mouth (@ /@ sauvage) and 
gave several as loud shouts of exultation 
as my lungs would permit, partly for the 
purpose of giving vent to my feelings of 
triumph upon the occasion, and also to 
call my companion whom I had left back 
with the horses. 

The panther had doubtless heard the 
bleat, and was approaching it with the 
pleasant anticipation of making his break- 
fast from a tender fawn, but fortunately 
for me, perhaps, he was disappointed. 

This was a large specimen of the puma 
measuring eight feet from the tip of his 
nose to the end of the tail. 

It occurred to me subsequently that it 
might not always comport with one’s 
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safety to use the murderous bleat in a 
wild region unless we were certain 
we would have our wits about us in the 
event of a panther or grizzly bear giving 
credence to the counterfeit. With a cool 
head and steady nerve, however, I 
believe this would prove a very success- 
ful method of hunting those animals. 

At another time during our Red River 
expedition, after we had made a weari- 
some day’s march, and had gone into 
camp and arranged everything comfort- 
ably for the night, one of our Delaware 
hunters came in and informed us that a 
panther had but a few minutes before 
crossed the creek just above the camp, 
and was coming toward us. This start- 
ling intelligence, as may be supposed, 
created no little excitement in our midst. 

Everybody was up in an instant, seizing 
muskets, rifles or any other weapon that 
came to hand, and followed by all the dogs 
in camp, a very general rush was made 
toward the spot indicated by the Indian. 

On reaching the place we found where 
the animal in stepping from the creek had 
left water upon his track which was not 
dry, showing that he had passed within a 
short time. We pointed out the track to 
several of the bravest dogs and endeavored 
by every method our ingenuity could 
devise to inspire them with some small 
degree of that enthusiasm which animated 
us. We coaxed, we cheered and we 
scolded, directed their noses into the track, 
clapped our hands, hissed and made use 
of divers other canine arguments to con- 
vince them there was something of im- 
portance at stake, but it was all of no 
avail. They did not seem to enter into 
the spirit of the affair in the slightest, or to 
regard the occasion as one in which there 
was much glory to be attained from fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their illustrious 
predecessor. 

On the contrary, the zeal they mani- 
fested on starting out from camp suddenly 
abated as soon as their olfactories came 
in contact with the atmosphere pervading 
the track, which caused a sudden declina- 
tion of their caudal appendages, and it 
was with difficulty that we could prevent 
their running back to camp. 

At this moment, however, an old bear 
hound that had been presented to me by 
a friend in Arkansas came up, and no 
sooner had he caught a sniff of the scented 
air than he came to a sudden stop, and 
raising his head, he sent forth one pro- 
longed note and started off in full cry upon 
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the track. He led off boldly into the 
woods, followed by the other dogs that 
had now recovered confidence, and with 
the men at their heels cheering them on, 
and all (men and dogs) giving tongue 
most vociferously, away they went, every 
one anxious to catch the first glimpse of 
the formidable beast. 

They soon roused him from his lair, and 
after making a few circuits around the 
grove he took toa tree, which I was so 
fortunate as to reach a little in advance of 
any other one of the party, and found the 
panther standing upright on one of the 
highest branches of the tree with his great 
round visage turned down and his eyes 
intently directed at. me. Whereupon I 
gave him a shot which struck him in the 
right spot, and he came tumbling to the 
ground. The dogs then closed in with 
him, and others of the party coming up, 
all anxious to participate in killing the 
huge beast, fired several surplus cartridges 
into his defunct carcass, so that he was 
very much killed. 

He was an uncommonly iarge specimen 
of the North American cougar, measuring 
eight feet six inches from the end of his 
nose to the extremity of his tail. 

One day as I was riding along, on our 
return from the sources of Red River, 
with one of my assistants (Capt. Geo. B. 
McClellan), over a very arid section, where 
we had not met with a drop of palatable 
water for several days, we came neara 
pond which presented a peculiar freak of 
nature. It was about one hundred yards 
in diameter, quite circular, with water 
clear and sweet, and about thirty feet 
deep, but the surface of the water was 
something like twenty feet below the 
crest of the banks, which were nearly 
vertical. As this pool seemed to be sup- 
plied by springs with no visible outlet, it 
occurred to me there might be a subter- 
raneous communication that carried off 
the surplus water and the earth from the 
deep depression of the basin. 

As the Captain and I rode up within two 
or three hundred yards of this pond we 
saw a large panther coming out from the 
water and walking slowly away in an op- 
posite direction. As the wind was in our 
favor I whispered to my companion to 
draw his revolver and ride cautiously 
around upon the other side of the pond, 
while I would remain where I was until 
he gained the desired position, when we 
would charge together and kill the animal 
with our revolvers. 
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He started on, but before he had gone 
far, the panther came so near me that I 
jumped from my horse and gave hima 
rifle shot that caused him to leap several 
feet into the air, and run rapidly into a 
narrow ravine where there was a strip of 
bushes extending about five -hundred 
yards. We immediately followed upon 
each side of this ravine, prepared to en- 
counter him if he should come out, but 
we rode to the end of it, andseeing noth- 
ing of him I concluded he must have se- 
creted himself somewhere in the brush we 
had passed, and as we went back we 
made a more thorough search, until we 
arrived at the place where he entered. 
There we found him dead—shot through 
the heart. 

This made three panthers I had killed 
while upon the Red River exploration, 
and these were the only ones, with one 
exception, I have ever encountered in all 
my hunting career. 

The exceptional instance occurred while 
I was traveling in Wisconsin in 1839. As 
I was passing through the then extensive 
forest section about twenty miles west of 
Milwaukee, at a period when there were 
but few settlers there, I met two small 
boys in the road, who informed me that 
their dog had treed some very large ani- 
mal a short distance off in the woods and 
they desired me to go with them and kill it. 

Leaving my horses in charge of my 
wife, I accompanied them to where the 
dog was barking furiously, and on look- 
ing up into the highest branches of a very 
tall tree, I saw a panther standing upright 
upon a limb, and with his eyes intently 
gazing upon his adversaries below, while 
at the same time the brave dog kept up 
a furious barking directly under him. 

The boys, who were brothers, about ten 
andtwelve years of age, had brought from 
the house a rusty old rifle which they 
said their father had loaded some time 
before, and as he was absent from home 
at that time, they had gone into the woods 
when they heard the dog, and expected to 
find a coon or other small animal, but 
when they saw the huge panther the 
oldest boy was somewhat intimidated and 
was not disposed to fire at him, but the 
other was anxious to take a shot, and was 
only prevented by the more prudent de- 
cision of the elder. As the charge in the 
rifle was the only one attainable without 
sending two miles to the nearest neigh- 
bor’s for more, I resolved to take the 
chances of making a successful shot with 
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the lone charge, at the same time recog- 
nizing the fact that this was a formidable 
animal. I cut a stout club for defense in 
case I should not kill the beast, then taking 
the rifle from the boys, whoran away, and 
with a good rest against a tree, I secured 
an accurate aim upon the fellow and 
pulled trigger, but he did not drop asl 
anticipated. 

There he stood in precisely the same 
attitude as before I fired. He did not 
move an inch, and I doubt if he even 
winked an eye, and in the absence of 
more ammunition, there, much to my re- 
gret, I was obliged to leave him. 

I, however, subsequently learned that 
the animal was killed and proved to be 
quite a large specimen. 

Panthers are occasionally, but not often, 
met with in the northern ranges of the 
Rocky Mountain Sierras, and the only 
time our party has seen them during four- 
teen hunting seasons was in 1885, when 
one of my companions with the guide 
‘* Little Bat,” while hunting quite late one 
evening in the Casper Mountains, sud- 
denly encountered a female panther with 
a young one engaged in taking supper 
from the remains of an elk carcass, and 
shot them both; but the old one was 
much smaller than the southern species. 

The following incident, which is said to 
have occurred at a plantation in Missis- 
sippi, exhibits the panther in some cases 
as wanting in courage. 

It appeared that one evening while the 
family were taking supper they were sud- 
denly startled by a violent disturbance 
among the dogs outside, and the planter 
started out to quiet them, but they were 
so much alarmed that when he opened 
the door they rushed past him into the 
house ; whereupon he seized a whip and 
drove them all out excepting one that 
took refuge under a table and would 
not come out. Thinking this was cow- 
ardice on the part of the dog, he tooka 
candle, and holding it down under the 
table was not a little alarmed to discover, 
instead of a refractory dog, a large panther 
that savagely sprang at him, but he ward- 
ed off the blow with the candlestick, when 
the beast turned upon him again with his 
fore paws aimed at his face, and his hind 
feet at his body, which the man by des- 
perate struggles succeeded in fending off, 


_and thus the combat continued for some 


moments until the planter became nearly 
exhausted, but at the last round he for- 
tunately staggered back against the fire 
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place, and as the panther made another 
dash toward him, he dodged, and the 
animal nearly fell into the fire, which 
frightened him so much that he darted 
through the door into the midst of the 
dogs, and they having recovered a little 
from their previous stampede, unitedly 
tackled him, and after a severe contest 
finished him. 

Although the panther is short-winded 
and cannot run very far without tiring, 
yet the length of his single leaps are some- 
times extraordinary. 

Dr. Merriam, in his work on the mam- 
mals of the Adirondack, asserts that the 
panther can readily jump twenty feet on 
level ground, and one instance is cited 
where this animal made the astonishing 
leap of forty feet in the snow where it 
could be accurately determnied. 

Although they possess the strength and 
agility to make such wonderful vaulting, 
their speed is not great or enduring. In 
fleetness or bottom they do not compare 
with the deer, antelope or many other 
quadrupeds that often fall easy victims to 
their astute ambuscades. 

They soon become exhausted in run- 
ning, and are obliged to take to trees when 
pursued by the hunter and his dogs, un- 
less they are disposed to stop and fight, 
which is very seldom, unless they are 
caught in the prairies where they can 
reach no trees. 

It has been asserted that if the hunter 
can catch the eyes of the panther he is 
secure, as they will not attack a person 
looking them directly in the eye. This 
may be true, but‘as I have never, except 
in the cases already mentioned, tried the 
experiment at very close quarters, cannot 
vouch for it. There may be some mes- 
meric influence exerted in this manner 
that enables the hunter to control the 
quadruped through the medium of the 
visual organs. 

I once saw a savage bull-dog that would 
allow no one but his owner to come near 
him, when placed upon watch, that was 
perfectly subdued by a stranger merely 
by looking him in the eye. 

Some years since I was so fortunate as 
to secure a rare specimen of the feline 
type near the head of the Missouri River, 
in Montana, which I never before met 
with in all my ramblings throughout 
our wildest and most sequestered forest, 
regions. 

I have searched all the works on natu- 
tal history, especially those devoted to 
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American mammals, that were within my 
reach, but have found no description of 
this quadruped or any other closely re- 
sembling it, and therefore am of opinion 
that it may prove to bea nondescript. But 
as I may be mistaken in this view, I will 
for the benefit of naturalists give as cor- 
rect a description as I am able from accu- 
rate measurements and observation of the 
pelt, which I gave to my friend, Professor 
Henry Draper, shortly after I obtained it. 
The measurements were as follows : 


Length of the body,. . . . 4 feet 1 inch. 
a a rn cise See 
~ PERCE ee 4: «: O) O mge 
~ ; (icc * 2 
Spine to claws on hind leg, 3 ‘“‘ 1 “ 


Spine to claws on fore leg, 2 


The color of the body and the exterior 
of the legs is a uniform tawny-brown, but 
a shade lighter on the belly, and the hair 
on the under part of the legs is fine and 
soft and at least four inches long. 

The head is dark brown and nearly 
spherical. . 

One of the most peculiar and anoma- 
lous features of this animal is that, from 
the end of the nose over the head and 
neck and down the back to the end of the 
tail, there runs a distinct stripe about two 
inches wide of dark brown hair, which is 
most conspicuous upon the tail, the under 
side of which is a lighter brown. 

This specimen is about the equal in size 
and proportions with the puma or panther, 
and its habits are probably similar, but in 
several respects they differ so essentially 
that I doubt if they can properly be classed 
under the same species, as has been sug- 
gested by a naturalist at the Smithsonian 
Institution whose attention has been called 
to it. My reasons for this are the follow- 
ing: First, the color of the two animals 
is entirely different, as well as the texture, 
length and weight of their coating, that 
of the puma being much lighter, and uni- 
form throughout without any stripe along 
the back or tail. The head of the puma 
is considerably longer than the other. 
But the most marked differences in the two 
animals is in the neck, that of the puma 
being something like seven inches in 
length, while that of the other, as will be 
observed from the foregoing measurement, 
is only oneand a half inches—that is, the 
head joins closely onto the shoulders of 
the latter, and his heavier covering makes 
better provision for the rigors of a cold 
climate than does the thin hair of the 
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puma, which flourishes best in a warm 
climate. 

As I can find no description of the ani- 
mal called by far western hunters ‘‘Cali- 
fornia” or ‘‘ Mountain” lion, in the zoo- 
logical works I haveseen, it has occurred 
to me that the animal whose characteris- 
tics I have attempted to describe above, 
may belong to that variety of the feline 
genus. Ina foot note on page 291, Vol. 
II., of Dodman’s Natural History, I find 
the following rather amusing commentary 
upon the absurdity of conferring a royal 
designation upon the cougar : 

“ This Lordly Lion conceals himself 
near where deer and antelope come to 
drink, and springs upon them from his am- 
bush like the veriest tom-cat. Having feeble 
sight and being unfit for the chase, he fol- 
lows wolves and dogs which are able to 
run down buffaloes, antelopes, etc., and 
when they have been successful, drives 
them away and gorges to repletion, but as 
he relinquishes the carcass when satisfied 
he is called generous; as he does not at- 
tack and devour men when not hungry he 
is considered magnanimous. He retires 
slowly facing his enemies, being unable to 
make rapid speed, and thus becomes cele- 
brated for his noble spirit, and as he does 
not kill wild dogs and other small animals, 
because it is not in his power to catch 
them, he is called clement, while in vir- 
tue of his giant strength, dreadful claws, 
horrid teeth and awful roar he is con- 
sidered altogether Royal. Yet this king of 
quadrupeds has not half the moral ex- 





cellence of a poodle dog, nora thousandth 
part of the dignity of character possessed 
by the elephant. He is moreover no 
match for the great tiger of Asia, which 
in ferocity, savage daring, audacious 
distructivVeness, unconquerable and unap- 
peasable hatred for mankind, is infinitely 
more royal and a more consistent emblem 
of a great number of human kings who 
have aided in various ages and countries 
to retard the progress of improvement and 
the march of mind.” 
TicEr-Cat (Felis pardalis.) 

This carnivorous mammal of the feline 
race is about the size of the American 
wild-cat, is of a bright yellow color striped 
with a series of transverse bands similar 
to those on the Bengal tiger. 

It is found throughout Southern Texas 
and Mexico, and isarapacious little beast, 
nocturnal in habits, and preys upon small- 
er quadrupeds. They are so fleet that it 
takes a fast dog to overtake them. They 
resort to the wooded borders of streams, 
making their beds in hollow trees and logs, 
seldom venturing into the open prairies, 
Our dogs treed four of these ferocious 
miniature tigers while we were hunting on 
the Newcees River, all of which we shot, 
but they fought the dogs desperately even 
after they were seriously wounded. 

The tiger-cat; like its kindred feline 
brother, the wild cat, is more ferocious and 
combative and makes a better fight in pro- 
portion to its size than any other variety 
of the cat tribe that I am acquainted with 








A MEMORY OF THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 


BY F. CAMPBELL 


WueEn the frost is well out of the ground, 
letting the smell of fresh earth, newly 
born under the fructifying mantle of the 
past winter’s snow, rise and mingle with 
the breath of coy, vacillating April, there 
comes instinctively to every one con- 
versant-with the sports of outdoor life, a 
feeling of unrest and unconquerable desire 
for pronounced muscular exertion. The 
brain is sluggish. The latest novel, even 
though it be of the weird, mystical 
school of a Haggard or Stevenson, may 
cease to interest. One’s pen, more often 
than its wont, is listlessly upheld in a 
spirit of hesitancy, whilst awaiting ideas 
fhat seem reluctant in obtruding them- 
selves, in spite of all possible coercion. 
It may be, and probably is, often the case, 
that one can do nothing better for the 
time than pick up gloves and stick for a 
stroll on the Avenue or Broadway, giving, 
as you depart, a wistful glance at the riding 
crop lying across the deer’s hoof rack over 
the chimney piece, whereon, amidst to- 
bacco jars and pipes, a couple of pairs of 
spurs are lying. And there they, doubt- 
less, will have to lie, until you are asked 
to some country house, -which invitation 
hospitably includes a mount. 

What a longing is experienced on a 
young spring morn to feel the long, reach- 
ing trot of the three-quarter-bred hack 
beneath one! To ride forth, in the soft 
air of sunlit April day, where the apple- 
blossoms are blown across the orchard 
lanes, and where the blue-birds dart be- 
tween the gnarled trunks, miles beyond 
the encompassing house-tops. , There the 
plow is sending up fresh earthy odors 
as it turns under the last year’s stubble in 
the valley and flat, the dog-wood is 
blossoming on the hillside, down which 
the trout-brook tumbles out from azalea 
tinted gloom for a rush along the sun- 
shiny meadow. 

“A note for you, sir; the messenger 
waits.” 

Dear Warwick : 

Have just received a dispatch from Van 
Troomp, who keeps that tavern I told you of 
on the meadows of the ‘‘ Big Piece,” saying 
that a good flight of snipe is on. Ifyou 
will go for two or three days will call for 
you at four. Yours, 

Liew. 


MOLLER. 


Would he go? The ink is hardly dry 
on the answering envelope before a port- 
manteau is yawning its jaws by the closet 
door. Then there is a pitching down from 
hooks of tweed shooting-coat with its 
ample skirts and big flap pockets, to- 
gether with cloth helmet caps, whipcord 
riding breeches, fitting best into the long 
fen boots, which take half an hour to 
properly oil. The gun-case is lugged out, 
opened and inspected to see if its com- 
plement is perfect. Now to load some 
cartridge cases ; but wait: in the trap box 
are a lot of shells which were filled for 
last fall’s woodcock shooting, and they 
will do nicely. 

I think packing for a shooting trip is 
one of the pleasantest bits of necessary 
personal service that one has to occasion- 
ally perform, so suggestive is it of pleas- 
ant, breezy anticipations. It seems to be 
the actual beginning of some of those 
idyllic pictures of futurity, perhaps of a 
rural sporting existence, which figure so 
prominently in our Sunday morning day 
dreams, when the favorite old briar-root 
or meerschaum is supplementing the 
breakfast coffee. In fact, this prospective, 
matutinal hallucination seems extensively 
the property of those who write their 
thoughts for the use of others. It often 
lends a roseate glamor to an otherwise 
prosaic life, for the reality of any desire 
rarely equals its anticipated visions, and 
a powerful imagination is imperative to 
success in fictional literature. There can 
be no more delightful profession in its 
sphere of possibility, and the charm of 
present moment, than the augmenting of 
modest competence by the work of one’s 
pen. Oneispardonably proud in the con- 
sciousness that some wished for luxury to 
enhance the evening dress side of life, 
with its odor of flowers and strains of 
Offenbach, may be purchased from the 
past week’s journalistic labors. 

“Hallo!” Through the open window 
comes the sound of a dog cart rumbling 
down the Avenue. Llew is the only man 
who drives like that thrgugh a crowded 
street. Yes; there he is, on the box seat, 
in covert coat and cinnamon colored pot- 
hat. The sun shimmers on the plate 
glass and metal reflectors of the mail 
coach lamps, rising above the mud-wings 
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hanging over the high black wheels. 
Pulling up, a little groom in skin tight 
breeches and top boots springs from the 
footboard, on which lie stretched a brace 
of orange and white setters; and in the 
well of the cart one sees the outlines of a 
fat Gladstone bag and a gun-case. 

‘‘We will see in what time we can 
make the Cortlandt Street ferry,” says 
Llew, flicking the chestnut cob as we 
bowl along the pavement, ‘‘the train 
leaves at four fifty, I think. We ought to 
have fair sport after the last three days’ 
rain. What gun are you going to shoot, 
that little twelve bore Scott? Good. 
Here comes Diana Brookwood,” says 
Llewellin, lifting his hat as we rapidly 
approach. ‘‘Deucedly thoroughbred 
looking, isn’t she?” as a girl with buoy- 
ant though rather stately tread nears us 
with a big, show-winning mastiff follow- 
ing with his clumsy, swinging, lumbering 
walk. ‘‘Thoroughbred” is a term just 
sportingly adequate to express her Du 
Maurier face and Millais figure, clad in a 
fluffy tailor-made suit, with large shooting 
coat pockets on the strapped seamed 
jacket. Dainty little patent leather 
Blucher boots spurn the pavement in 
spirited action, and she passes, leaving 
behind a delicate scent of a huge should- 
er-knot of Russian violets. How neat that 
white four-in-hand scarf, with its hunting 
crop pin, was tied beneath the very latest 
stand-up collar. 

What a pretty little nod she gives one. 
Does she remember that afternoon tea 
last week? That palm screened corner of 
the crowded drawing-room with its vol- 
uptuous odor of hot-house roses and lilies- 
of-the-valley, and the hum of voices heard 
through the dreamy measures of the 
Stephanie Gavotte. How enthusiastically 
she admired the works of William Black, 
and particularly commented, in com- 
mendative criticism, on the picturesque 
beauty of his sporting chapters. ‘‘How 
realistic those descriptions of salmon-fish- 
ing in the Scottish Lochs are in ‘White 
Heather.’” Yes, she fishes too, she says, 
and then descants knowingly upon the 
merits of split bamboos and Limerick 
hooks. And she killed a buck last year 
at ‘ Fork Lake, ’ in the Adirondacks. 

As the cart rolls over the Broadway 
junction of the Avenue, through one’s 
head runs the vision of a Gothic cottage 
on a rough country-side, wherein to place 
one’s household gods of books, guns and 
fly rods. A girl with a sketch block, who, 


at times, rests one hand on the head of a 
huge mastiff as she waits, on the bridge 
spanning the willow-hung stream, for 
one’s return from an afternoon with the 
woodcock : or gallops beside one along 
the Autumn sunset roads, with flushed 
face and sparkling eyes, and no trouble to 
bother either of you, save the irremediably 
awkward slope of the tennis-ground on 
your well kept lawn, or the doubts 
whether the pointer puppy will recover 
from his attack of distemper. So much is 
one taken up with his musings, that Josie 
Tellington, of the Casino, bows. unper- 
ceived, as her big eyes, with a soupgon of 
blacking under the nether lids, look ad- 
miringly at what she would call the 
‘‘make-up” of the dogcart and its oc- 
cupants. 

The ferry at last. ‘‘Come for us Satur- 
day at five o'clock, Tim, ” says Llew, after 
the bags have been checked, and, with 
the dogs coupled together, and gun-boxes 
in hand, we proceed to the tobaceo stain- 
ed precincts of the ‘‘Gents’” cabin. An 
hour and a quarter in the cars. Then a 
larking evening in that little clean and 
hospitable tavern on the Jersey marsh 
side, where our jolly Dutch host uncovers 
his violin, and Llew, at the earnest solici- 
tations of one of the rosy-cheeked daught- 
ers of the host, proceeds to hammer ‘‘Ermi- 
nie” out of the whining old piano, until he 
finds that the airs from Ned Harrigan’s 
‘*Pete” are better suited to the taste of his 
audience. Then all the next day out in 
the palmy April weather, where streams, 
speeding beneath wide set oaks and 
maples, overflow the low-lying meadow 
on their way to join the Passaic winding 
northward ; and tramping with ranging 
setters over the sunken level of the 
marshy flat with its surrounding hills 
just flushed with an emerald tint that en- 
shrouds with vernal halo the _russet 
branches of the past winter. Now ‘‘Sherry” 
is arrested in his quartering beat by a 
bird skulking where a_ wind-leveled 
bunch of last year’s flag lies brown and 
dead amid an outgrowth of green grass 
tips that begin to peep above the mud- 
died soil, while ‘‘ Bitters” is backing way 
off by that bank of blossoming pussy-wil- 
lows. Then is heard the harsh squeak of 
the rising snipe, with his sweeping pin- 
ions revealing the black and white check- 
ings of his undermarkings, as he darts 
away over the bog tufts, just to rise higher 
with a quick zig-zag turn, when a puff of 
smoke flashes out on the soft hazy air, 
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and earthward he drops with limp and use- 
less wings. Llew, throwing out the old 
cartridge, calls ‘‘Sherry” to fetch, while 
Warwick steps up alongside of ‘‘Bitters,” 
who, rising from his drop to shot, begins 
to wind a snipe, that flushed wild at the 
last gunshot. 

A hundred and one such incidents go to 
make up the day, as varying in its changes 
as the fitful light and cloud-cast shadows 
that chase one another along the stream- 
side flat and over the hill-tops. 

Now a flock of mallard come flying high 
above the river, where it first appears in a 
hollow between the winding hills, and 
lower their flight and disappear over a 
portion of the stream which backs out and 
floods an alder-brake. Number ten shells 
are changed for fours, and with dogs at 
heel, and ofttime splashing knee-deep in 
the oozy mire, the two guns, crouching 
low as they approach the low banks sur- 
rounding the pool, begin to stalk the 
plump of wild fowl. ‘‘ Ready” whispers 
Llew, and the guns are pointed noiseless- 
ly through the wall of alders, and the 
birds begin to bunch together on the 
water some forty yards away, with that 
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quick and oft-repeated backward turn of 
the flat, broad billed head, which is so 
indicative of momentary flight. “Fire!” 
and two gunshots rake into the feathery 
mass. Bang! bang! and two more shots 
go spattering the water where two birds 
skimming with swiftly beating pinion, 
ripple the water in their rise, and two 
more duck lie on the water drifting with 
the current; while three others, black, 
long necked objects, whirl up and along 
above the cloud-reflected blue of the run- 
ning river. What a wet sloppy time of it 
the dogs have retrieving ; and a cripple 
has to be shot again, to put a stop to his 
diving. To what a size a couple of 
ducks will swell one’s game _ pockets! 
‘*They will think we have over a dozen 
brace, instead of eight snipe and four 
duck, ” says Llewellin, lighting his pocket 
briarwood, with wet, muddy and blood 
stained fingers. 

And not quite free from the odors of 
marsh mud and gun oil will either of 
them be, until a Turkish bath, following 
their return Saturday night, is a prelude to 
expansive shirt bosoms, cambric ties, the 
theatre, and supper at Del’s. 





MY LUCK WITH TROUT. 


BY FRANK ASA 


Tue largest brook trout I ever caught 
was taken under circumstances that made 
his capture particularly gratifying. 

There had been two or three weeks of 
dry, hot weather and the streams were all 
reduced to mere threads of warm, dead 
water just trickling along in the middle of 
their channels. Fishing at such a time 
was utterly useless, but at last there came 
a day when the brassy sky grew overcast 
and the clouds threatened rain. ‘Old 
Probabilities,” anxiously consulted, pre- 
dicted a general storm for the morrow and 
I made up my mind to be the early bird 
that should catch the worm—and use it. 

It was still cloudy and raining a little 
when I turned out at four o’clock next 
morning, and in the expectation of getting 
a thorough drenching, I put on a stout 
suit of clothes. 

While making my way across the hills 
to a brook some three miles off, it rained 
briskly and my spirits were high in anti- 
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cipation of a good day’s sport. L’homme 
propose et Dieu dispose, however. 

Hardly had I got to fishing when the 
clouds broke away and the sun shone out 
in all his glory. My wisest course would 
have been to swallow my disappointment 
and go home, but every fisherman knows 
how hard it is to give up when once on 
the brook. Hoping that I might have 
some luck in spite of the failure of the 
storm, I continued to fish, but with very 
poor success. 

Of fingerlings there were a plenty, but 
neither worm nor fly seemed to have any 
attractions for the larger fish which I 
knew inhabited that brook. After two or 
three hours’ work I had taken a dozen 
little fellows that looked eXceedingly lone- 
some and small in one corner of my big 
creel, and made me feel ashamed of my- 
self every time I opened it. It was clear 
that I could do nothing on that brook, but 
still I was not willing to give up. I had 
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“just TRICKLING ALONG IN THE MIDDLE OF THE CHANNEL.” 


‘tasted blood” and longed for more. 
The fisherman’s desire to fish was upon 
me with all its force, and I determined to 
make a day of it, rain or no rain, fish or 
no fish. 

It was a foolish determination, it was 
deliberately bucking against fate and I 
knew it well, but those of my readers who 
sometimes indulge in the ‘‘gentle art” 
can perhaps remember a day when they 
have done the same thing themselves. 

That was one of the hottest days of the 
summer. The sky wascloudless, and the 
sun shot its scorching rays downward un- 
tempered by the least breath of air, while 
the atmosphere had that dead, lifeless feel 
that takes all one’s strength away. 

With my brain almost melted and my 
body fairly streaming with perspiration I 
plodded manfully from brook to brook, 
still doggedly bound not to give up fish- 
ing though my luck grew worse and worse, 
and every step was taking me farther 
and farther away from home. 

Even though I knew the struggle was 
hopeless, I felt a grim sense of satis- 
faction in making a good fight against 
fate, and was not in the least unhappy, 
The little mishaps that the fisherman is 
sure to experience, the constant catching 
of the hook in the bushes; the slipping 
from a mossy log or stone and sitting 
down suddenly and forcibly in the brook ; 
the tearing of my clothes, even the loss of 
a good fish—though this last was con- 
spicuous by its absence that day—all 
these things, so far from irritating me, only 
excited my mirth. I laughed heartily at 
my own misfortunes, thinking it only 
right and proper that they should happen 
frequently to a man who was fool enough 
to fish under such conditions. 
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Having resolutely lived up to my con- 
stant rule never to put a trout less than 
six inches long into my basket, I had to 
throw back nine out of every ten fish that 
were hooked, and I remember apostrophiz- 
ing them somewhat as follows while 
taking the cruel barb gently out of their 
mouths : 

‘*Well, what did you bite for, you little 
epitome ofa salvelinus fontinalis / have not 
your mother and your sisters, cousins and 
aunts warned you to beware of the big 
black worm that twists and curls so en- 
ticingly at the end of a white, innocent- 
looking bit of cord! Thought you knew 
better than they, didn’t you, and now see 
where you are! I will just put you back 
into your native element and let you grow 
awhile unless you forget this lesson and 
some fellow takes you whose motto is: 
Non qualitas, sed quantitas, that is, a pot 
fisherman. Go it, now! glad to get away, 
aren't you?” 

Seven o'clock that night found me on a 
road leading straight down the river to 
my home about ten miles away. I was 
very weary, foot-sore and hungry, and the 
thirty-odd fish in my creel—not one of 
which would weigh over a quarter of a 
pound—gave me little of that satisfaction 
which the successful rodster feels over his 
day’s work. Still, I was not disappointed 
or down-hearted, for I had expected no- 
thing better. 

Plodding slowly down the road by the 
river-side I came to an old saw-mill, and 
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\ some food set before me and felt 
when the cravings of hunger were satisfied. 

Going out into the yard after supper I found that a 
lank, tow-headed boy had put my rod together and was 
gingerly switching it up and down. 

‘‘What do you think of it?” I asked, as he hastily 
dropped it on seeing me. 










**FOR ANSWER, 
I TOOK OUT A SILVER 
DOLLAR.” 





on a log in the mill yard sat the owner 
thereof, quietly smoking his old black 
pipe. 

‘*Wal, what luck fishin’?” he asked. 

‘*Not much,” I replied, sitting down 
beside him. ‘‘It is too hot for fishing and 
the brooks are altogether too low. Can 
you give me a bowl of bread and milk 
and then drive me down to B 

Rusticus puffed away for half a minute 
while ‘‘ sizing me up” witha side look out 
of the corner of his eye and then said 
slowly : 

**What’s it wuth?” 

For answer I took out a silver dollar 
and placed it on his knee. 

‘*Wal, I guess the old woman kin git 
ye suthin’ to eat, but the old mar’s ben 
a-runnin’ the mower most all day an’s 
abeout beat eout.” 

Not much satisfaction in the words, but 
the dollar went into his pocket and I knew 
it would stay there. 

‘*Ain’t inahurry, be ye?” he continued. 

‘“‘!'m in no hurry to get home, but 
should like to have something to eat right 
away. 

‘‘Wal, we'll g’winter the house, an’ 
ma'll git ye suthin’ t’eat in a minnit.” 

I followed him across the road andinto 
the house, where ‘‘ma,” a nice looking 
woman, was soon flying around getting 
some supper for me, while “pa” satin the 
kitchen doorway and talked politics and 
crop prospects. 

I did full justice to the plain but whole- 
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like another man 


*‘Gosh! it’s pooty, but I shouldn't 
think ’twouldholda minner. Say, mister, 
thar’s two all-fired big trout under our 
dam ; I seen’em thar every day this sum- 
mer. Why don’t ye try ’em?” 

‘‘Yas,” struck in the old man, ‘‘ye 
better try ‘em awhile. The old mar'll 
travel better for restin’ an it'll be cooler 
bumby.” 

Nothing loth I followed the boy through 
the mill-yard to the river. 

The dam had been placed at the head 
of a rocky gorge whose sharp sides were 
ten to fifteen feet high, and bushes and 
overhanging trees grew so thickly on the 
banks that there was no way of reaching 
the big, black pool beneath except by 
standing on the dam itself. There was 
no water running over it, so I crept softly 
out to its centre and prepared my cast of 
flies. 

‘Golly ! jest see thar, will ye!” cried 
the boy, who was looking out from a 
window in the mill, ‘didn’t I tell ye they 
was old whoppers?” 

A monster trout had thrown himself out 
of the water in pursuit of an insect, fall- 
ing back with a splash and twist of his 
broad tail that set my heart beating wildly. 
Before he was fairly down, another, some- 
what smaller, broke water on the other 
side of the pool and they were up and 
down several times before my tackle was 
ready. It was with a trembling hand that 
I made my first cast, for I knew that those 
trout were larger than I had ever taken 
and I could not well see how they were 
to be saved ifhooked. I had neither gaff 
nor landing net, and it would be madness 
to attempt to lift such fish out bodily. 
However, I determined to trust to luck, 
and sent my cast, a brown hackle and 
miller, on their mission. Owing to the 
overhanging trees, I had to cast under- 
hand, and as my perch on the slimy top 
of the dam was anything buta stable one, 
I nearly lost my balance at the first throw. 

Recovering myself after some _ wild 
evolutions that caused my tow-headed 
spectator to haw-haw at the top of his 
shrill voice, I got my flies in and sent 
them out in better style at the next cast. 
They struck lightly, were trailed across 
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the pool and were just being lifted from 
the water when there came two flashes of 
light in its gloomy depths and with a 
mighty rush two pairs of jaws closed over 
the flies. 

“You've got ’em! got ’em both to- 
wonst, by Gosh!” yelled the boy, and the 
next instant I toppled from the dam and 
plunged headlong into the pool below. 
The combined weight of the two fish 
destroyed my balance and down I went. 
Very fortunately I pitched forward enough 
to escape dashing out my brains on the 
logs that formed the apron of the dam, 
and the water was deep enough to break 
the force of my fall, but I was pretty well 
shaken up. 

The tremulous splashing that I made in 
getting upon my feet prevented the trout 
from running under the apron—when I 
should certainly have lost them—and they 
ran down thestream. Myrod was broken 
short off above the first joint and when I 
had dashed the water from my eyes I saw 
the two upper joints floating off down the 
current. I at once began groping for the 
butt, guided by the faint clicking of the 
reel beneath the water, and when I found 
it was rejoiced to know by the swiftly 
running line that one or both of the trout 
were still fast. 

I was now determined to have those 
fish, anyhow, and not daring to put much 
pressure on the line, ran down stream as 
fast as I could go, stumbling over rocks, 
tearing my clothes, and scratching hands 
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and face sadly among the thick bushes 
that overhung it, but conscious of nothing 
but the fact that the line was still going 
out alarmingly fast. I had no knowledge 
of how far the gorge extended, but after 
going about a hundred yards I came to a 
place where the river entered some mead- 
ows and broadened out into a large pool 
with sloping, sandy banks. The fish 
stopped running when they got into this 
pool, and as soon as I had gathered a little 
breath I began to reel in the slack line. 
Playing the trout with my rod broken 
short off and a part of it fifty feet away 
on top of the pool was out of the ques- 
tion, so I took the line in my hands and 
pulled it in hand over hand, the only 
thing I could do under the circumstances, 
They made one or two attempts to run 
back up stream, but every time they tried 
that game I rushed into the water and 
headed them off. Finally when they 
were pretty well tired out I took the line 
over my shoulder and dragged them by 
main force upon the shelving bank, where 
I frantically pounced upon them and car- 
ried them to a safe distance upon the 
grass. There I lay down and pantingly 
gloated over them while the shades of 
night came rapidly on and the whip-poor- 
wills sounded their plaintive calls from 
the hills, and it took all the evidence of 
sight and touch to convince me that, after 
such a day of disappointments and in spite 
of the chapter of accidents that had be- 
fallen me, those two noble fish were mine 
at last. What, brother fishermen, did I 
care for broken rod, torn clothes and 
scratched skin when, placing them upon 
my pocket scale, I found that the larger 
weighed thirty-seven ounces, and the 
smaller twenty-eight ? 

‘By Gol! ye saved 
‘em, didn’t ye? ” cried 
Towhead, breaking 
through the bushes 
just then. 
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Tue efforts of a New Orleans gentleman 
of wealth, Mr. J. A. Morris, to stock his 
large park in this State with game has, to 
the surprise of patrons of sport, aroused a 
storm of opposition. Mr. Morris’ inten- 
tion to import English rabbits for this 
place, coming to the attention of General 
Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, that gentle- 
man complained of it to the President. 
The English rabbit was, he declared, one 
of the most prolific and destructive of an- 
imals ; the importation of a pair of these 
rodents into Australia had laid waste a 
large portion of that continent and cost it 
over $50,000,000. Far better, said he, 
would it be to throw open the country to 
pleuro-pneumonia, to the plague and sim- 
ilardiseases than to admit this small but 
vigorous enemy of the farmer. The letter 
closed with an appeal to the President to 
interfere and prohibit the cargo of rabbits, 
then on their way from Liverpool, from 
landing on our shores. 

The letter raised a general feeling. The 
President was unable to do anything and 
referred the matter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary examined the 
statutes and reported that there was noth- 
ing in them to prevent the landing of the 
objectionable rabbits, and suggested that 
the matter be referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which could 
make English rabbits contraband or lay 
a prohibitive duty on them. 

Gen. Clay’s letter next fell into the 
hands of the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture, who issued a long procla- 
mation on the subject very unfriendly to 
the foreign rabbit and declaring the expe- 
riment of importing them very dangerous. 

Last, but not least, the press took up 
the matter and the New York Zimes and 
other journals joined in the attack on the 
English rabbit, quoted from the Austral- 
ian blue books on the subject, and showed 
the damage and loss likely to result if this 
alien rodent was admitted to America. 
And, all the time that this discussion was 
going on, the rabbits had been long since 
safely settled here, having reached New 
Orleans, and been thence carried up the 
railroad, and set free on Mr. Morris’ hand- 
some Tangipahoa estate. 

Mr. Morris’ aim is to establish in Louis- 
iana a place or shooting lodge, like thou- 
sands to be found in Great Britain, and to 
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stock it with imported game, as the deer 
and rabbits once abundant in Tangipahoa, 
have latterly been well nigh exterminated. 
The destruction of game in Louisiana, in 
the last two decades, has been a wanton 
waste. No game law whatever existed 
during the greater portion of this time, 
and even since there has been such a law, 
no attention has been paid to it. As a con- 
sequence, Louisiana, once one of the best 
hunting fields in the country, is to-day 
practically without anything to hunt save 
the migratory ducks which come here in 
the winter, snipe and similar birds, and a 
few coons and squirrels, which are grow- 
ing sparser every day. 

It is not necessary to go back to the 
day when buffalo were abundant in the 
State, not only in the northern and west- 
ern portions, but along the banks of the 
Mississippi. Even as late as twenty years 
ago, there was no lack of game. Bears 
of several varieties were to be found in all 
the swamps and canebrakes, some within 
twenty miles of New Orleans ; deer were 
abundant ; wild hogs, not quite as large 
as the European wild boar, but exactly 
alike in appearance, with the same savage 
head and protruding tusks, were to be 
hunted in the Chandeleur Islands and St: 
Bernard, while of smaller game there was 
no lack of variety or quantity. The eman- 
cipation of the negro changed all this. 
The first idea of the free negro was to be- 
come possessed of an old shot gun of 
some kind, a_ rejected army musket 
or rifle. This was proof positive of free- 
dom, since no slave was allowed to keep 
a weapon of any kind. The effect of 
arming some hundred thousand negro 
men and boys with shot guns can be im- 
agined. When it is further stated that each 
negro possessed at least a half dozen worth- 
less curs of the breed known in the South 
as “yaller, nigger dogs,” and that these 
negroes and their hounds set to work dil- 
igently to hunt, shoot or kill everything 
in the way of game they encountered, it 
can be readily understood that it did not 
take them long to exterminate the deer and 
rabbits. They were poor marksmen, itis 
true, but by persistent firing they man- 
aged to do a great deal of harm or to 
frighten away the birds. Their hunting, 
moreover, was carried on in the most un- 
sportsmanlike manner and they killed 














anything they encountered, whatever 
its age or species. It is no unusual thing 
to see a negro tramping over some back 
plantation road with a bag of that exquisite 
singer, the Southern nightingale or mock- 
ing bird, at his side, which he had the mis- 
fortune to encounter, and were he to en- 
counter the European nightingale itself, 
carrier pigeons or any other fancy bird, 
it would make no difference to him, he 
would bang.away at anything that looked 
as if it might be edible. 

Even the ducks which come to the 
Louisiana swamps by the million have 
been frightened away by this incessant 
war of musketry. Around New Orleans 
are the finest feeding grounds for these 
birds in the world—broad prairies or 
swamps, covered with wild celery or rice 
in abundance and full of insects of vari- 
ous kinds. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of ducks that frequent these feeding 
places, but some idea may be formed from 
the fact that as many as 15,000 brace 
are frequently received in a single day at 
New Orleans from these suburban hunting 
grounds. ‘There has been a marked de- 
cline, however, in the number received 
during the past two months, and the pro- 
fessional hunters, those who hunt fora 
living and supply the city market, 
attribute the falling off to the continuous 
fusillade kept up, which makes these 
dreary, desolate and uninhabited swamps 
sound, upon a crisp dry Sunday morning, 
when the hunters turn out from the city 
and the neighboring plantations, like a 
battle field. 

The ducks have not left Louisiana, but 
they have retired to a quieter and more 
secluded spot, to which the professionals 
have followed them. The latter have been 
compelled to adopt some sort of system in 
hunting to protect themselves from the 
thousands of amateurs, boys and negroes, 
who go duck hunting during the season, 
They have regular hunting villages, con- 
sisting of from fifteen to thirty small rude 
huts built in the very midst of the swamp, 
upon the higher patches of ground, rising 
to the august altitude of two inches above 
mean tide. Stretching from these villages 
for miles away in every direction are 
scores of canals, made by simply cutting 
away the rushes which grow in the swamp 
here. These canals are kept in good 
order, and it is through them that the 
hunters paddle their puogues or narrow 
log canoes when searching for ducks. 
Along the side of these canals, they may 
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scatter, here and there, a few grains of 
rice, that assure the presence of large 
flocks of ducks. The most rigid observ- 
anceis maintained of the rights of property 
in these canals and no amateurs are al- 
lowed on them. One enterprising party 
of hunters went even further and 
leased a large area of swamp on Bayou 
des Allemands, over which the water 
from the Davis crevasse of 1884 passed. 
The land is valueless and unredeemable, 
a prairie tremblanie or floating prairie. 
They getit almost for nothing, and as it is 
covered during the season with ducks, 
they are reaping a rich harvest from their 
duck farm, and sending many thousands 
of mallards to the New Orleans market 
each week. 

But with this exception sport has been 
almost killed in Louisiana, and it is quite 
evident that sportsmen will have to de- 
pend, more and more, on the English sys- 
tem, and that game will have to be raised 
in preserves and poaching stopped, in or- 
der to prevent the complete annihilation, 
by the negroes and their dogs, of every- 
thing that can be styled game. 

This is the idea that Mr. Morris is 
seeking to carry out and which has raised 
such a storm by his importation of Eng- 
lish burrowing rabbits. Mr. Morris is an 
owner of the large Hennen plantation in 
Tangipahoa, which he is converting in- 
to a model estate—not a farm, but 
a place where he and his friends can 
retire in summer and shoot, hunt and fish; 
and to this end he is stocking it with 
English deer, rabbits, pheasants, par- 
tridges, etc., and the ponds with the best 
varieties of fish. 

**Morrisania” is situated some sixty 
miles above New Orleans, in Tangipa- 
hoa Parish, twelve miles from the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad. 
There are few, if any, places like it in this 
country, none in the South, although it is 
probable that many other rich men will 
seek to follow this example and establish 
hunting parks where they can hunt with- 
out being compelled to go into the midst 
of the swamps, nearly the only place 
where game is now abundant, and where 
there is no danger of being interrupted by 
an army of negro sportsmen. 

The Morris place itself is a beautiful 
one, a rolling, well-wooded country, with 
fine slopes covered with verdure, fields, 
thickets and groves of oaks and magnolias, 
and with some half dozen beautiful 
streams running through it. The mansion 
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is an old-fashioned plantation house, with 
rooms of immense size and broad veran- 
das, surrounded by cottages for the recep- 
tion of guests, hot houses, orchards, etc. 
A considerable portion of the estate was 
once under cultivation, but the slaves 
went away when the war came and never 
returned, and now none of it is worked 
save for the table and to provide food for 
the game stocked there. Every provision 
has been made for the birds and beasts to 
keep them fat and contented. Fearing 
that there might be a lack of water during 
the summer droughts, Mr. Morris went to 
the expense of boring several artesian 
wells; but although the contractors went 
down over 600 feet, no water was obtain- 
ed, and pumps worked by windmills had 
to be substituted. 

The preserves proper, where the young 
pheasanis, partridge and other game are 
hatched and nursed through the dangers of 
infancy, consist of enclosures, each of 
four acres, surrounded by solid fences 
eight feet high. The birds are confined 
in these enclosures one season with 
clipped wings, are allowed to breed, raise 
their families, and are then released and 
turned loose to wander anywhere on the 
estate they may choose. All sorts of 
grain and other crops have been planted, 
oats, millet, buckwheat, sorghum, sun- 
flower, rice, barley and corn; and forthe 
rabbits peanuts, peas, etc. These are 
planted and cultivated like any ordinary 
crop, but not to be gathered, the game it- 
self being the only reapers. In addition 
to the grain crop, turnips, cabbages and 
carrots will also be raised, so that the 
birds and animals can enjoy greens at all 
seasons of the year. Altogether, Mr. 
Morris is cultivating over 300 acres in 
crops, which he thinks, with the natural 
food that the game can find on the estate, 
will furnish all the food they need, keep 
them in fat condition and keep them with- 
in the high wire fence which surrounds 
the place. There will certainly be little 
temptation for them to leave a place 
where food is so plentiful. 

In selecting game with which to stock 
the place Mr. Morris has chosen both 
that native to Louisiana, supplemented by 
some importations from England. There 
were some deer already there and a num- 
ber of English park deer have been added. 
Quail were also abundant and have in- 
creased in number since the place was 
well kept. Tangipahoa was formerly 
famous for wild turkeys. They have 
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nearly all been killed, but Mr. Morris se- 
cured a number of eggs and is raising 
several flocks of these delicious birds, 
which will be turned out on the estate as 
soon as they are large enough. An at- 
tempt to raise prairie chickens was un- 
successful, although these birds are abun- 
dant in the western portion of the State. 
Strange to say, the imported English birds 
have done much better, the pheasants in 
particular, which are the favorite birds for 
shooting in England. They have become 
thoroughly acclimated to this country. 

The place already possesses a large 
number of quail, which offer excellent 
sport, the pheasants, partridges, turkeys, 
etc., having not yet increased sufficiently 
in numbers to permit shooting them. 

Last may be mentioned the objectiona- 
ble English burrowing rabbit, several lots 
of which have been received and dis- 
tributed through the estate. The princi- 
pal characteristic of this animal is its pro- 
lificness, and the fact that it will eat every- 
thing green, trees, bushes and all. The 
rabbits seem to have made themselves 
thoroughly at home in Louisiana, and 
have, indeed, already added largely to 
their families. Mr. Morris and his game- 
keepers do not anticipate any trouble from 
them. The English hare, which is a larger 
animal than the rabbit, will also be im- 
ported. There are a few native rabbits on 
the place, as well as squirrels, doves and 
similar game. It is thought that with the 
native and foreign birds, the deer, hare, 
rabbits, squirrels, turkeys, ducks, pheas- 
ants, quail, partridges, doves, robins and 
smaller birds, the place will afford shoot- 
ing and hunting nearly all the year round. 

Mr. Morris has taken every precaution 
to properly protect the game and keep it 
ontheplace. A high wire fence will keep 
most of the birds from flying away, and 
the abundance of food will dissuade any 
but the migratory ones from leaving. 
There are no dog kennels on the place, 
consequently no chance of the deer or 
rabbits being worried by dogs. A corps 
of hunters, consisting of old professionals 
who have been in the business for years, 
acts as a police and makes a daily round 
of the estate, killing hawks, snakes, foxes 
and other enemies of the birds and beasts, 
and at the same time distributing food 
where the pheasants, rabbits and par- 
tridges can get it. 

Mr. Morris has not confined himself to 
providing shooting for his family and his 
friends, but has established fishing also as 
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a sport there, constructing a series of ponds 
after the Seth Green principle. There 
were several large ponds or lakes already 
on the place and these have been added 
to by the construction of dams across the 
streams running through the estate, making: 
altogether some fifty or sixty acres of 
water. It has been unnecessary to stock 
this with fish, as perch and green trout 
(the Louisiana name for bass) are abund- 
ant. Some of the ponds will be reserved 
for nurseries and fish bred in them. As they 
grow to a large size, they will be drawn 
off into the lower ponds, where fish- 
ing can be carried on. Fortunately, 
but little work has been necessary here. 
There has been no change in the configur- 
ation of the land, and nothing whatever 
has been done save the construction of 
the dams. Rice has been planted around 
several of these miniature lakes, with the 
idea that it would entice reed ducks there. 
This experiment has been a signal suc- 
cess, the ponds having been covered 
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with mallards and teals during the past 
winter. 

Such, in brief, are some of the chief 
features of ‘‘Morrisania.” The experi- 
ment has proceeded far enough to prom- 
ise success. The English pheasants have 
been established on the place some three 
years and have become fully acclimated 
and domesticated ; the rabbits are breeding 
and increasing in number; the ponds are 
full of fish, and the resort in winter of 
myriads of ducks. When the fall season 
opens, Mr. Morris will be able to test 
whether his place is all he hoped for it, and 
will be able to invite friends to a week’s 
‘‘shooting.” It is the only way that any 
fair hunting can be secured in the South 
to-day, and should the experiment prove 
as great a success as hoped for, it is prob- 
able that there will be many imitators 
among those wealthy enough to own 
‘*shooting lodges,” and to introduce the 
English system of raising game in ‘‘ pre- 
serves.” 





AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.1 


BY THOMAS 


STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent.) 


DOWN THE KAN-KIANG VALLEY. 


XXIX. 


TueE advisability of curtailing this series 
of magazine articles to a certain length 
and number, bids us reserve the incidents 
and. adventures with bicycle-carrying 
coolies, and Kan-Kiang boatmen, for a 
complete narrative in book form. Here, 
we will pass hastily up the remainder of 
the Pi-Kiang River, over the Mae-ling 
Mountains, and commence our story anew 
at the point where the bicycle is again 
found to be available for travel. 

This is on November 28th, six days 
after leaving Chao-choo-foo. A sampan 
is engaged to float me down the Kan- 
Kiang as far as Kan-tchou-foo, from 
whence I hope to be able to resume my 
journey a-wheel. The water is very low 
in the upper reaches of the river, and the 
sampan has to be abandoned a few miles 
from where it started. I then got two of 
the boatmen to carry the wheel, intending 
to employ them as far as Kan-tchou-foo. 


From stories current at Canton, the 
reputation of Kan-tchou-foo is rather cal- 
culated to inspire a lone Fankwae with 
sundry misgivings. Some time ago, an 
English traveler named Cameron, had in 
that city an unpleasantly narrow escape 
from being burned alive. The Celestials 
conceived the diabolical notion of wrap- 
ping him in cotton, saturating him with 
peanut oil, and setting him on fire. The 
authorities rescued him not a moment too 
soon. That a Chinese mob would have no 
scruples about making a bonfire of a Fank- 
wae, if the spirit of wanton deviltry sug- 
gested the advisability of so doing, I have 
hadample opportunity tosurmise. Nosense 
of pity or consideration finds lodgment in 
the yellow carcass of John Chinaman ; in 
taking my chances at Kan-tchou-foo I can 
only hope that the Goddess of Fate, under 
whose fluttering banner Asiatic ex- 
periences soon teach one to enlist, will be 


1The first article of this series appeared in Outinc for April, 1885. 
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thoughtful enough on this occasion to 
draw the line at cotton, peanut oil and 
fire. 

Ere traversing many miles of mountain 
paths we emerge upon a partially culti- 
vated country, where the traveling is 
somewhat better than in Quang-tung. 
The Mae-ling Pass was the boundary line 
between the provinces of Quang-tung and 
Kiang-tsi; my journey from Nam-ngan 
will lead me through the whole length of 
the latter great province, between three 
hundred and four hundred miles north and 
south. 

The paths hereabouts are of dirt mostly, 
and although wretched roads for a wheel- 
man in the abstract, are nevertheless 
admirable in comparison with the stone- 
ways of Quang-tung. Gratified at the 
prospect of being able to proceed to Kin- 
Kiang by land after all, I determined, at 
once, that if the country gets no worse by 
to-morrow, I will dismiss the boatmen 
and pursue my way alone again on the 
bicycle. This resolve very quickly de- 
velops into an earnest determination to 
rid myself of the incubus of the snail-like 
movements of my new carriers, who are 
decidedly out of their element when walk- 
ing, as I am very quickly brought to 
understand by the annoying frequency 
of their halts at way-side tea-houses to 
rest and smoke and eat. 

Ere we are five miles from the sampan, 
these festive mariners of the Kan-Kiang 
have developed into shuffling, shirking 
gormandizers, who peer longingly into 
every eating-house we pass by and evince 
a decided tendency to convert their task 
into a pic-nic. Finding me uncomplain- 
ing in footing their respective ‘‘bills of 
lading” at the frequent places where they 
rest and indulge their appetites for tit-bits, 
they advance in the brief space of four 
hours, from a simple diet of peanuts and 
bubbles of greasy pastry to such epicurean 
dishes as pickled duck, salted eggs and 
fricasseed kitten ! 

Fricasseed kitten is all vey well for people 
who have been reared in the lap of luxury, 
and tenderly nurtured; but neither of 
these half-clad Kan-Kiang navigators were 
born with the traditional silverspoon. From 
infancy they have had to thrive the best 
way they could on rice, turnip-tops, pea- 
nuts and delusive expectations of pork and 
fish; their assumption of the delicacies 
above mentioned betray the possession 
of bumps of assurance bigger than goose 
eggs. It is equivalent to a moneyless 
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New York gutter-snipe sailing airily into 
Delmonico’s and ordering porter-house 
steak and terrapin, because some benevo- 
lent person volunteered to feed him for a 
day or two at his expense. Fearful lest 
-their ambitious palates should soar into 
the extravagant and bankrupting realms 
of bird-nest soup, shark’s fing and deer- 
horn jelly, I firmly resolve to dispense 
with their services at the first favorable 
opportunity. 

Many of the larger villages we pass 
through are walled with enormously mas- 
sive brick walls, all bearing evidence of 
battering at the hands of the Tai-pings. 
Owing to the frequent restings of the 
carriers, we are overtaken towards even- 
ing by a boat friend, Oolong, who after 
our departure, determined to follow our 
enterprising example and walk to Kan- 
tchou-foo. He came trudging briskly 
along with a little white tea-pot swinging 
in his hand and an umbrella under his 
arm. 

The day is disagreeably cold by reason 
of the chilly typhoons that blow steadily 
from the north. I have considerately 
encased the thinnest clad carrier in my 
gossamer rubbers to shield him from the 
wind, but Oolong is even thinner clad 
than he, and he has to hustle along briskly 
to keep his Celestial blood in circulation. 

No sooner did we reach the hittim 
where it is proposed to remain over night, 
than poor Oolong gets into trouble by ap- 
propriating to his own use the quilted gar- 
ment of one of the employees of the place, 
which he finds laying around loose. The 
irate owner of the garment loudly accuses 
Oolong of wanting to steal it, and not- 
withstanding his vigorous protestations 
to the contrary he is denounced as a thief 
and summarily ejected from the premises. 

The last I ever see of Oolong and his 
white teapot and umbrella is when he 
pauses for a moment to give his accusers 
abit of his mind before vanishing into outer 
darkness. 

The morning is quite wintry, and the 
people blossom forth in the seasonable 
costumes of the country. Huge quilted 
garments are put on one over another 
until their figures are almost of ball-like 
rotundity ; the hands are drawn up entirely 
out of sight in the long, loosely-flowing 
sleeves, while the head is half hidden by 
being drawn, turtle-like; into their blue 
quilted shells. Like the Persians, they seem 
nipped and miserable in the cold; look- 
ing at them, standing about with humped 
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backs and pinched faces this morning, I 
wonder, with the Chinaman’s happy non- 
chalance about committing suicide, why 
they don’t all seek relief within the nice 
warm tombs at the end of the village. 
Surely it can be nothing but their rampant 
curiosity, urging them to live on and on 
in the hopes of seeing something new and 
novel, that keeps them from collapsing 
entirely in the winter. 

My epicurean carriers indulge largely 
in chopped cayenne peppers this morning, 
which they mix liberally among’ their 
food. Their fastidiousness in searching 
out the best eatables, brings down upon 
my head the righteous wrath of an ancient 
dame whose eating-stall they unceremoni- 
ously forsake to patronize a better one 
across the way, after first washing their 
faces inhertub. Shestands at the door and 
berates me roundly for a foreign devil as 
we sit in her rival’s establishment; in her 
pettishness she neither stops to reflect that 
it is not my fault that I am a foreign devil 
instead of a civilized Celestial, nor my 
fault that our /s7z goes into the perpen- 
dicular bamboo till of her rival. Foreign 
devils and outer barbarians though we 
admittedly may be, it seems that Celestial 
civilization has not yet reached that plane 
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of uniform refinement, where a// should 
be courteous toinferiors. In this respect, 
learned sages of the Empire to the contrary 
notwithstanding, we are not much worse 
than the Chinese themselves. 

The paths at least get no worse than 
they were yesterday, and to-day I meet 
the first passenger wheel-barrow, with its 
big wheel in the centre, a bulky female 
with a baby on one side and a bale of 
merchandise on the other. Sometimes 
our road brings us to the banks of the 
Kan-Kiang, and most of the time, even 
when a mile or two away, we can see the 
queer, corrugated sails of the sampans. 

Once to-day we happen upon a fleet of 
fourteen cormorant fishers at a moment 
when the excitement of their pursuit is at 
its height. About seventy or eighty cor- 
morants are diving and chasing about 
among a shoal of fish in a big silent pool, 
whilst fourteen wildly excited Chinamen 
clad in abbreviated breech-cloths dart their 
bamboo rafts about hither and thither, 
urging each one his own cormorants to 
dive by tapping them smartly with their 
poles. The scene is animated in the ex- 
treme, a unique picture of Chinese river 
life not to be easily forgotten. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon ew 
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arrive at a city that I flatter myself is Kan- 
tchou-foo ; all attemps to question the car- 
riers or anybody else in regard to the mat- 
ter results in the hopeless bewilderment 
of both them and myself. The carriers 
are not such ignoramuses in the art of 
pantomime however, but that they are 
able to announce their intention of remain- 
ing here for the remainder of the day, and 
night. 

Mindful of a French leaflet seen up 
stream and wholly unable to discover 
whether this is Kan-tchou-foo or not, I 
take one of my men and visit several of 
the neighboring shop-keepers to try and 
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day and a half, with its concomitant lux- 
urious living, has so thoroughly demoral- 
ized the unaccustomed river-men, that 
they encroach still further upon my bounty 
and forbearance by reveling all night in 
the sensuous delights of opium at my ex- 
pense and turning up in the morning in 
anything but fit condition for the road. 
Putting this and that together, I conclude 
that we have not yet reached Kan-tchou- 
foo ; but the carriers have developed into 
an insufferable nuisance, a hindrance to 
progress, rather than a help, so I deter- 
mine to take them no farther. 
Remembering the vain tricks of Ching- 
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learn if the place contains Jesuit mission- 
aries. Some of the shop-keepers sum- 
marily order the coolie to take me away, 
much as if he were a strolling mounte- 
bank and I a performing bear; others 
treat me politely and tender me pipe and 
tobacco, but nobody seems to know any- 
thing about missionaries. One extra in- 
telligent money-changer is disposed to be 
more than usually agreeable; he holds up 
two fingers, in reply to my query of 
‘‘Fankwae?” and points smilingly to him- 
selfand to me. This is equivalent to the 
courteous reply of ‘‘ Yes, I'm a Fankwae, 
and youre a Fankwae; that makes two.” 
The liberality of my purse for a short 


We, and his wily accomplice, the landlord 
with the reassuring smirk, I tell them 
nothing of my intentions until we reach a 
lonely spota mile from the city. Here I 
tender them suitable payment for their 
services and the customary present, attach 
my loose effects to the bicycle and about 
my person and motion them to return. 
As I anticipated, they make a clamorous 
demand for more money, even seizing 
hold of the bicycle and shouting angrily 
in my face. This I had easily foreseen, 
and wisely preferred to have their angry 
demonstrations all to myself, than in a 
crowded city where they could perhaps 
have excited the mob against me. 
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For the first time in China I have to ap- 
peal to my Smith and Wesson in the in- 
terests of peace; without its terrifying 
possession, I should on this occasion un- 
doubtedly have been under the necessity 
of ‘‘wiping up a small section of Kiang- 
si” with these two worthies in self-defense. 
'n the affairs of individuals, as of nations, 
it sometimes operates to the preservation 
of peace, to be well prepared for war. 
How many times has this been the case 
with myself on this journey around the 
world ! 


Vi suas = 


renner 








work for a Fankwae to enter. ‘‘ Half an 
hour hence,” I mentally speculate, ‘‘ the 
pitying angels may be weeping over the 
sad spectacle of my seal-brown roasted 
remains being dragged about the streets 
by the ribald and exultant rag-tag and 
bob-tail of Kan-tchou-foo.” 

Reflecting on the horrors of cotton, 
peanut oil and fire, I sit down for half an 
hour at a peanut-seller’s stall, eat peanuts 
and meditatively argue the situation of 
whether it would be better, if seized by a 
murderous mob, to take the desperate 











“MY COAT TAIL IS JERKED, MY BICYCLE STOPPED AND MY HELMET KNOCKED OFF.” 


The barometer of satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of reaching Kui-Kiang before the ap- 
pearance of old age rises from zero-level 
to a quite flattering height, as I find the 
pathways more than half ridable after de- 
livering myself of the dead weight of na- 
tive ‘‘assistance.” Twelve miles further 
and I am approaching the grim high walls 
of a large city that instinctively impresses 
me as being Kan-tchou-foo. The confused 
babel of noises within the teeming 
wall-encompassed city, reaches my ears 
in the form of an ‘‘ ominous buzz,” highly 
suggestive of a hive of bees into the inte- 
rior of which it would be extremely ticklish 


chances of being, like Cameron, rescued 
at the last minute from the horrors of incin- 
eration, or totake my own life. Fourteen 
cartridges and a 38 Smith & Wesson is the 
sum total of my armament. Emptying 
my revolver among the mob, and then 
being caught whilst reloading, would 
mean a lingering death by the most dia- 
bolical tortures, processes that the heathen 
Chinee has reduced to a refinement of 
cruelty unsurpassed in the old Spanish in- 
quisition chambers. 

The saucer of peanuts eaten, I pursue 
my way along the cobble-stone path lead- 
ing to the gate, without having come to 
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any more definite conclusion than to keep 
cool and govern my actions according to 
circumstances. ‘Ten minutes after taking 
this precaution I am trundling along a 
paved street, somewhat wider than the 
average Chinese city street, in the thick of 
the inevitable excited crowd. 

The city probably contains 200,000 peo- 
ple, judging from the length of this street 
and the wonderful quantity and richness 
of the goods displayed in the shops. 
Along this street I see a more lavish dis- 
play of rich silks, furs, tiger skins and 
other evidences of opulence than was 
shown me at Canton. The pressure of 
the crowds reduces me at once to the 
necessity of drifting helplessly along, 
withersoever the seething human tide may 
lead. Sometimes I fancy the few officious- 
ly interested persons about me, whom 
I endeavor to question in regard to the 
hoped-for Jesuit mission, have interpreted 
my queries aright and are piloting me 
thither ; only to conclude by their actions, 
the next minute, that they have not the 
remotest conception of my wants, beyond 
reaching the other side of the city. 

Now and then some ruffian in the crowd, 
in a spirit of wanton devilment, utters a 
wild, exultant whoop and raises the cry of 


WORLD ON A 








BICYCLE. 


‘“Fankwae! Fankwae !” 


The: cry 18 
taken up by others of his kind, and the 


whoops and shouts of ‘‘ Fankwae” swell 
into a tumultuous howl. 

Anxious moments these; the spirit of 
wanton mischief fairly bristles through 
the crowd, evidently needing but the 
merest friction to set it ablaze and render 
my situation desperate. My coat tail is 
jerked, the bicycle stopped, my helmet 
knocked off and other trifling indignities 
offered, but to these acts I take no excep- 
tions, merely placing my helmet on again 
when it is knocked off, and maintaining a 
calm serenity of face and demeanor. 

A dozen times during this trying trundle 
of a mile along the chief business thor- 
oughfare of Kan-tchou-foo, the swelling 
whoops and yells of ‘‘ Fankwae” seems 
to portend the immediate bursting of the 
anticipated storm, and a dozen times I 
breathe easier at the subsidence of its vol- 
ume. The while I am still hoping faintly 


for a repetition in part of my delightful 
surprise at Chao-choo-foo, we arrive at a 
gate leading out onto a broad paved quay 
of the Kan-Kiang, which flows close by 
the walls. 

Here I first realize the presence of 
Imperial troops, 


and awaken to the 

















“MY WAY NOW LEADS THROUGH NUMBERLESS VILLAGES AND HAMLETS.” 




















probability that I am indebted to their 
known proximity, for the self-restraint of 
the mob, and their comparatively mild be- 
havior. These celestial warriors would 
make excellent characters on the spectac- 
ular stage; their uniforms are such mar- 
vels of color and pattern that it is difficult 
to disassociate them with things theatrical. 
Some are uniformed in sky blue, and 
others in the gayest of scarlet gowns, blue 
aprons with little green pockets, and blue 
turbans or Tartar hats with red tassels. 
Their gowns and aprons are patterned so 
as to spread out to a ridiculous width at 
bottom, imparting to the gay warrior an 
appearance not unlike an opened fan, his 
head constituting the handle. 

As a matter of fact, the soldiers of the 
Imperial army are the biggest dandies in 
the country ; when on the march coolies 
are provided to carry their muskets and 
accoutrements. As seen to-day, beneath 
the walls of Kan-tchou-foo, they impress 
me far more favorably as dandies than as 
soldiers equal to the demands of modern 
warfare. 

Like soldiers the whole world round, 
however, they seem to bea good-natured, 
superior class of men; no sooner does 
my presence become known than several 
of them interest themselves in checking 
the aggressive crowding of the people 
about me. Some of them even accom- 
pany me down to the ferry and order the 
ancient ferry-man to take me across for 
nothing. This worthy individual, how- 
ever, enters such a wordy protestation 
against this that I hand him a whole 
handful of the picayunish tsin. The sol- 
diers make him give me back the over- 
payment, to the last tsin. The sordid 
money-making methods of the commer- 
cial world seem to be regarded with more 
or less contempt by the gallant sons of 
Mars everywhere, not excepting even the 
soldiers of the Chinese army. 

The scene presented by the city and the 
camp from across the river is of a most 
pronounced medizval character, as well 
as one of the prettiest sights imaginable. 
The grim walls of the city extend for 
nearly a mile along the undulating bank 
of the Kan-Kiang, with a narrow strip of 
green-sward between the solid gray bat- 
tlements and the blue, wind-rippled waters 
of the river. Along the whole distance, 
rising and falling with the undulations of 
the bank, are ranged a continuous row of 
gaily fluttering banners, red, purple, blue, 
green, yellow, and all these colors com- 
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bined in others that are striped as prettily 
as the prettiest of barber poles—probably 
not less than five hundred flags. These 
multitudinous banners flutter from long, 
spear-headed bamboo staves, and of 
themselves present a wonderfully pretty 
effect in combination with the blue 
waters, the verdant bank and the gray 
walls. But in addition to these are thou- 
sands of soldiers, equally gaudy as to 
raiment, reclining irregularly along the 
same green-sward, each warrior a bright 
bit of coloring on the verdant ground- 
work of the bank. 

Over variable paths and through num- 
erous villages and hamiets my way now 
leads, my next objective point being Ki- 
ngan-foo. At first a country of curious 
red buttes, terraced rice fields and reser- 
voirs of mountain-drift water, serving the 
double purpose of fish ponds and irrigat- 
ing reservoirs, it develops later into a 
more mountainous region, where the bi- 
cycle quickly degenerates into a thing 
more ornamental than useful. 

On a narrow mountain trail is met a 
gentleman astride of a chunky twelve- 
hand-high pony. This diminutive steed 
is almost concealed beneath a wealth of 
gay trappings, to which are attached hun- 

reds of jingling bells that fill the air with 
music as he walks or jogs along. In his 
fright at the bicycle, or me, he charges 
wildly up the steep mountain slope, un- 
seating his rider and making for the 
mountain top like the all-possessed. His 
rider takes the sensible course of immedi- 
ately pursuing the pony, instead of wast- 
ing time in unprofitable fault-finding with 
me. 

Few people of these ‘obscure mountain 
hamlets have ever seen a Fankwae; 
many, doubtless, have never even heard 
of the existence of such queer beings. 
They gather in a crowd about me when I 
stay to seek refreshments; the general 
query of ‘‘What is he? what is he?” 
passed from one to another, sometimes 
elicits the laconically expressed informa- 
tion of ‘‘Fankwae” from some knowing 
villager or traveler passing through, but 
often their question remains unanswered, 
because among the whole assembly there 
is nobody who really knows what I am. 

The wonderful industry of these people 
is more apparent in this mountain coun- 
try than anywhere else. The valleys are 
very narrow, often little more than mere 
ravines between the mountains, and 
wherever a square yard of productive soil 
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is to be tound it is cultivated to its utmost 
capacity. In places the mountain ravines 
are terraced to their very topmost limits, 
tier after tier of substantial rock wall 
banking up a few square yards of soil that 
has been gathered with infinite labor and 
patience from the ledges and crevices of 
the rocky hills. The uppermost terrace is 
usually a pond of water, gathered by the 
artificial drainage of still higher levels, 
. and reserved for the irrigation of the score 
or more descending ‘‘steps” of the rice- 
growing stairway beneath it. 

Notwithstanding the mountainous na- 
ture of the country and the dallying pro- 
gress through Kan-tchou-foo, so lightsome 
does it seem to be once more journeying 
along free and unencumbered, that I judge 
my day’s progress to be not less than fifty 
miles, when nightfall overtakes me in a 
little mountain village. It is the first 
day’s progress in China with which I have 
been really satisfied. Nevertheless, it has 
been a toilsome day, taken altogether, 
and when nothing but tea and rice 
confronts me at supper the reward seems 
so wretchedly inadequate that I rise in re- 
bellion at once. 

Neither eggs, fish nor meat are to be 
obtained, the good woman at the little 
hittim explains in a high key ; neither /aan, 
ue nor ue-ah, nothing but ch’ung-ch’a and 
mat, The woman is evidently a dear, 
considerate mortal, however, for she sur- 
veys my evident disgust with sorrowful 
visage, and then suddenly brightening up 
motions for me to be seated and leaves 
the house. 

Presently the good dame returns with a 
smile of triumph on her face and an object 
in her hand that, from casual observation, 
might ke the hind-quarters of a rabbit. 
Bringing itto me in the most matter-of-fact 
manner, she holds it near my face, and 
pointing to it with the air of a cateress 
proudly conscious of having secured 
something that she knows will be unusu- 
ally acceptable to her guest, she explains 
‘“me-aow, me-aow!” The woman’s nai- 
veté is simply sublime, and her sagacity 
in explaining the nature of the meat by 
imitating a kitten’s cry instead of telling 
me its Chinese name, stamps her as supe- 
rior to her surroundings ; but for all that, 
I conclude to draw the line at kitten and 
sup off plain rice and tea. ‘‘Me-aow, 
me-aow” might not be altogether objec- 
tionable if one knew it to have been anice 
healthy kitten, but my observations of 
Chinese unsqueamishness about the food 
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they eat leaves an abundance of room 
for doubt about the nature of its death 
and its suitableness for human consump- 
tion. I therefore resist the temptation to 
indulge. 

A clear morning and a white frost ushers 
in the commencement of another march 
across the mountains, over cobbled paths 
for the greater part of the forenoon. The 
sun is warm, but the mountain breezes 
are cool and refreshing. About noon I 
ferry across a large tributary of the Kan- 
Kiang, and follow for miles a cobble-stone 
path that leads down its eastern bank. 

According to my map, Ki-ngan-foo 
should be about fifty miles south of Kan- 
tchou-foo, so that I ought to have reached 
there by noon to-day. All due allowance, 
however, must be made for the map- 
makers in mapping out a country where 
their opportunities for accuracy must have 
been of the meagrest kind. Small occa- 
sion for fault-finding under the circum- 
stances, I think, forin the middle of the 
afternoon the gray battlements, the pa- 
godas, and the bright coloring of military 
flags a few miles farther down stream 
tell me that the geographers have not 
erred to any considerable extent. 

It is about sunset when I enter the gates 
and find myself within the Manchu quat- 
ter, that portion of the city walled off for 
the residence of the Manchu garrison and 
their families. The hittim to which the 
quickly gathering crowd conduct me is 
found to be occupied by a rather prepos- 
sessing female, who, however, looks fright- 
ened at my approach and shuts the door. 
Nor will she consent to open it again until 
reassured of my peaceful character by the 
lengthy explanation of the people outside 
and a searching scrutiny of my person 
through a crack. After opening the door 
again and receiving what I opine to be a 
statement of the financial possibilities of the 
situation from some person who has 
heard fabulous accounts of the Fankwaes’ 
liberality, her apprehensiveness dissolves 
into a smile of welcome and she motions 
for me to come in. 

Several other equally pleasant-faced 
women emerge from an inner room, and 
although approaching me rather timidly 
at first, in a very short time they are ex- 
amining my face, hair, hands and clothes 
as thoroughly as they might examine the 
warp and woof of a roll of some rare new 
calico. The fuzz on the back of my hands 
and arms appeals to their inquisitive 
minds as something most extraordinary 
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indeed, the average Chinese arm being as 
destitute of hirsute appendage as the palm 
of the hand. 

The evening is chilly, and everybody 
is swollen out to ridiculous proportions 
by the numerous thick quilted garments 
they are wearing. All present, whether 
male or female, are likewise distinguished 
by abnormally protruding stomachs. Be- 
ing Manchus and therefore the accredited 
warriors of the country, it occurs to me 
that perhaps the fashionable fad among 
them is to pad out their stomachs in token 
of the possession of extraordinary courage, 
the stomach being regarded by the Chi- 
nese as the seat of both courage and in- 
telligence. In the absence of large 
stomachs provided by nature, perhaps 
these proud Manchus come to the correc- 
tion of niggardly nature with wadding, as 
do various hollow-chested people in the 
‘regions of mist and snow,” the dreary, 
sunless land whence cometh the genus 
Fankwae. 

But are the females also ambitious to 
be regarded as warriors, Amazonian sol- 
diers, full of courage and warlike aspira- 
tions? As though in direct reply to my 
mental queries, a woman standing by 
solves the problem for me at once by 
producing from beneath her garments a 
wicker basket containing a jar of hot 
ashes ; stirring the deadened coals up a 
little she replaces it, evidently attaching 
it to her garments underneath by a little 
hook, 

Among the hundreds of visitors that 
drop in to see the Fankwae and his bi- 
cycle is an intelligent old officer who ac- 
tually knews that the great ccuntry of 
the Fankwaes is divided into different na- 
tionalities ; either that, or else he thinks 
the Fankwaes have another name, said 
name being ‘‘ Ying-yun” (English). Some 
idea of the dense ignorance of the Chinese 
of the interior concerning the rest of the 
world may be gathered from the fact that 
this officer is the first person since leaving 
Chao-choo-foo, upon whom the word 
“Ying-yun” has not been wholly thrown 
away. 

Scenes of more than democratic equality 
and fraternity are witnessed in this Man- 
chu hittim, where silk robed mandarins 
and uncouth ragamuffins stand side by 
side and enjoy the luxury of seeing me 
take lessons in the use of the chop-sticks. 
All through China one cannot fail to be 
impressed with the freedom of intercourse 
between people of high and low de- 
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gree; beggars with unwashed faces and 
disgusting sores and well nigh naked 
bodies stand and discuss my appearance 
and movements with mandarins of high 
degree, without the least show of pre- 
sumption on the one hand or condescen- 
sion on the other. 

Fully under the impression that Ki-ngan- 
foo has now peacefully come and peace- 
fully gone from the pale of my experiences, 
I follow along awful stone paths next 
morning, leading across a level cultivated 
country for several miles. Before long, 
however, a country of red clay hills and 
limited cultivable depressions is reached, 
where well-worn foot-trails over the na- 
tural soil afford more or less excellent 
going. In this particular district the 
women are observed to be a// golden lilies, 
whereas the proportion of deformed feet 
in other, rural districts has been rather 
small. Seeing that dcformed feet add fifty 
or a hundred per cent. to the social and 
matrimonial value of a Chinese female, 
one cannot help applauding the enterprise 
of the people in this district as compared 
to the apathy existing on the same subject 
in others. The comparative poverty of 
their clayey undulations has doubtless 
awakened them to the opportunities of 
increasing values in other directions. 
Hence they convert all their female in- 
fants into golden lilies, for whom some 
prospective husband will be willing to pay 
a hundred dollars more than if they were 
possessed of vulgar extremities as provid- 
ed by nature. 

The people hereabouts seem unusually 
timid and alarmed at my strange appear- 
ance; it is both laughable and painful to 
see the women hobble off across the fields, 
frightened almost out of their wits. At 
times I can look about me, and within a 
radius of five hundred yards see twenty 
or thirty females all with deformed feet, 
scuttling off toward the villages with pain- 
ful efforts at speed. One might well im- 
agine them to be a colony of crippled rab- 
bits, alarmed at the approach of a dog, 
endeavoring to hobble away from his de- 
structive presence. 

In the villages they seem equally appre- 
hensive of danger, making it somewhat 
difficult to obtain anything to eat, At 
one village where I halt for refreshments, 
the people scurry hastily into their houses 
at seeing me coming, and peep timidly 
out again after I have passed. - Leaning 
the bicycle against a wall, I proceed in 
search of something to eat. A basket of 
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oranges first attracts my attention ; they 
are setting just inside the door of a little 
shop. The two women in charge look 
scared nearly out of their wits as I appear 
at the door and point to the basket; both 
of them retreat pell-mell into a rear apart- 
ment, and holding the door ajar, peep 
curiously through to see what I am going 
todo. While my attention is directed for 
a moment tosomething down thestreet, oue 
daring soul darts out and bears the basket of 
oranges triumphantly into the back room. 
For this heroic deed I beg to recommend 
this brave woman for the Victoria Cross ; 
among the golden lilies of the Celestial 
Empire are no doubt many such brave 
souls, coequal with Grace Darling or the 
Maid of Saragossa. 

Baffled and out-generaled by this bril- 
liant sortie, I meander down to the other 
end of the village and invade the premi- 
ses of an old man engaged in chopping 
up a piece of pork with a cleaver. The 
gallant pork-butcher gathers up the choi- 
cest parts of his meat and carries them 
into a rear room; with a wary yet deter- 
mined look in his eye he then returns and 
proceeds to mince up the few remaining 
odds and ends. It is plainly evident that 
he fancies himself in dangerous company, 
and is prepared to defend himself des- 
perately with his meat-chopper in case he 
gets cornered up. 

Finally I discover a really courageous 
individual, in the person of a man presi- 
ding over a peanut and treacle-cake estab- 
lishment; this man, while evidently un- 
easy in his mind, manfully steels his 
nerves to the task of attending to my 
wants. Presently the people begin to 
gather at a respectful distance to watch 
me eat, and five minutes later, by a judi- 
cious distribution of a few saucers of pea- 
nuts among the youngsters, I gain their 
entire confidence. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon my 
road once again brings me to a ferry 
across the Kan-Kiang. Just previous to 
reaching the river, 1 meet on the road, 
eight men carrying a sedan containing a 
hideous black idol about twice as large as 
aman. A mile back from the ferry is an- 
other large walled city with a magnificent 
pagoda; this city I fondly imagine to be 
Lin-Kiang, next on my map and itinerary 
to Ki-ngan-foo, and I mentally congratu- 
late myself on the excellent time I am 
making in the last two days. 

Across the ferry are several official sam- 
pans witha numberof boys gaily dressed 
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in red and carrying old battle-axes ; also 
a small squad of soldiers with bows and 
arrows. No sooner does the ferryman 
land me than the officer in charge of the 
party, with a wave of his hand in my di- 
rection, orders a couple of soldiers to con- 
duct me into the city ; his order is given 
in an off-hand manner peculiarly Chinese 
as though I were a mere unimportant cy- 
pher in the matter whose wishes it really 
was not worth while to consult. The sol- 
diers conduct meto the city and into 
the yamen or official quarter, where I am 
greeted with extreme courtesy by a pleas- 
ant little officer in cloth top-boots and a 
pigtail that touches his heels. He is one 
of the nicest little fellows I have met in 
China, all smiles and bustling politeness 
and condescension ; a trifle too much of 
the latter, perhaps, were we at all on an 
equality ; but quite excusable under the 
conditions of Celestial refinement and civ- 
ilization on the one side, and an untutored 
barbarism on the other. 

Having duly copied my passport (apro- 
pos of the Chinese doing almost every- 
thing in a precisely opposite way to our- 
selves, may be pointed oui the fact, that 
instead of attaching visés to the traveler’s 
passport, like European nations, each of- 
ficial copies off the entire document), the 
little officer with much bowing and scrap- 
ing leads the way back to the ferry. My 
explanation that lam bound in the other 
direction, elicits sundry additional bob- 
bings of the head and soothing utterances 
and smiles, but he points reassuringly to 
the ferry. Arriving at the river, the little 
officer is dumfounded to discover that I 
have no sampan—that I am not* traveling 
by boat, but overland on the bicycle. Such 
a possibility had never entered his head ; 
nor is it wonderful that it should not, con- 
sidering the likelihood that nobody, in all 
his experience, had ever traveled to Kui- 
Kiang from here except by boat. Least 
of all would he imagine that a stray Fank- 
wae should be traveling otherwise. 

At the ferry we meet the officer who 
first ordered the soldiers to take me in 
charge, and who now accompanies us 
back tothe yamen. Evidently desirous 
of unfathoming the mystery of my incom- 
prehensible mode of traveling through the 
country, these two officers spend much of 
the evening with me in the hi#im smoking 
and keeping up an animated effort to 
converse. Notwithstanding my viceregal 
passport, the superior officer very plainly 
entertains suspicions as to my motives in 
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undertaking this journey ; his superficial 
politeness no more conceals his suspicions 
than a glass globe conceals a fish. Before 
they take their departure three yameni- 
runners are stationed in my room to as- 
sume the responsibility for my safe-keep- 
ing during the night. 

An hour or so is spent waiting in the 
Yamen next morning, apparently for the 
gratification of visitors continually arriv- 
ing. When the yamen is crowded with 
people I am provided with a boiled fish 
and a pair of chop-sticks. Witnessing 
the consumption of this fish by the Fank- 
wae is the finale of the “exhibition,” and 
candor compels me to chronicle the fact 
that it fairly brings down the house. 

It isa drizzly, disagreeable morning as 
I trundle out of the city gate over cobble- 
stones, made slippery by the rain. Walk- 
ing before meis a slim young yameni-run- 
ner with a short bamboo spear, and on his 
back a white bull’s-eye eighteen inches in 
diameter; he is bare-footed and _bare- 
headed and bare-legged. In the poverty 
of his apparel, the all-round contempt of 
personal appearance and cleanliness, and 
the total absence of individual ambition, 
this young person reminds me forcibly of 
our happy-go-lucky friend, Osman, in the 
garden at Herat. 

In striking contrast to him is the dandi- 
fied individual who brings up the rear 
about ten paces behind the bicycle. He 
likewise is a yameni-runner, but of higher 
degree than his compatriot of the advance; 
instead of a vulgar and rusty spear, he is 
armed with an oiled paper parasol, a 
flaming red article ornamented with blue 
characters and gilt women. Besides this 
gay mark of distinction and social superi- 
ority, he owns both shoes and hat, carry- 
ing the former, however, chiefly in his 
hand ; when fairly away from town he 
deliberately turns his red-braided jacket 
inside out to prevent it getting dirty. 
This transformation brings about a change 
from the two white bull’s-eyes, to big rings 
of stitching by which these distinguishing 
appendages are attached. 

A substantial meal of yams and pork is 
obtained at a wayside eating-house, after 
which yet another evidence of the sibaritic 
tastes of the rear guard comes to light, in 
the form of a beautiful jade-stone opium 
pipe, with which he regales himself after 
chow-chow. He is withal possessed of 
more than average intelligence ; it is from 
questioning him that I learn the rather 
startling fact, that instead of having 


reached Lin-Kiang I have not yet even 
come to Ki-ngan-foo! Ta-ho is the name 
of the city we have just left, and Ki-ngan- 
foo is whither we are now directly bound. 

The weather at noon becomes warm, 
and the luxurious personage at the rear, 
delivers his parasol and shoes and jade- 
stone pipe over to the slender and lissom 
advance guard to carry, to spare himself 
the weariness of their weight. Tea and 
tit-bit houses are plentiful, and stoppages 
for refreshing ourselves frequent. The 
rear guard assumes considerable dignity 
when in the presence of a crowd of sore- 
eyed rustics ; he chides their ill-bred gig- 
gling at my appearance and movements 
by telling them no matter how funny I 
appear to them here, I am a mandarin 
in my own country. After hearing this 
the crowd regard me with even more cu- 
riosity ; but their inquisitiveness is now 
heavily freighted with respect. 

Some of the costumes of the women in 
this region are very pretty and character- 
istic, and many of the females are them- 
selves not devoid of beauty, as beauty 
goes among the Mongols. Particularly 
do I notice one to-day, whose tiny doll-like 
extremities are neatly bound with red, 
blue and green ribbon; her face is a picture 
of refinement, her head-dress a marvel of 
neatness and skill, and her whole manner 
and make-up attractive. Unlike her timid 
and apprehensive sisters of yesterday, she 
sees nothing in me to be afraid of; on the 
contrary, she comes and sits beside me on 
the bench and makes herself at home with 
the peanuts and sweets I purchase, and 
laughs merrily when I offer to give her a 
ride on the bicycle. 

The sun is sinking behind the mountains 
to the west when we approach the city of 
Ki-ngan-foo, its northern extremity marked 
by a very ancient pagoda now rapidly 
crumbling to decay. The city forms a 
crescent on the west bank of the Kan-Kiang, 
the main street running parallel with the 
river for something like half a mile before 
terminating at the walls of the Manchu 
quarter. 

The fastidious gentleman at the rear has 
betrayed symptoms of a very uneasy state 
of mind during the afternoon, and now, 
as he halts the procession a moment to 
turn the bull’s-eyes side of his coat out- 
ward and to put on his shoes, he gives me 
a puzzled, sorrowful look and shakes his 
head dolefully. The trickiness of former 
acquaintances, causes me to misinterpret 
this display of emotion into an hypocritical 
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assumption of sorrow at the near prospect 
of our parting company, with ulterior 
designs on the nice long strings of ¢sz7 he 
knows to be in my leathern case. Itsoon 
becomes evident, however, that trouble of 
some kind is anticipated in Ki-ngan-foo, 
for he points to my revolver and then to 
the city and solemnly shakes his head. 

The crescent water-front, the broad blue 
river and white sand, the plain dotted 
with smiling villages opposite, the tall 
pagodas, the swarms of sampans with 
their quaint sails, form the composite 
parts of a very pretty and striking picture 
as seen from the northern tip of the 
crescent. 

Near the old ruined pagoda, the 
guard points in an indifferent sort 
way to a substantial brick edifice sur- 
mounted by a plain wooden cross. Ah! 
a Jesuit mission, so help me Pius IX. ! 
now shall I meet some genial old French 
priest, who will make me comfortable for 
the night and enlighten me in regard to 
my bearings, distances and other subjects 
about which I am in a very thick fog. 
Instead of the fifty miles from Kan-tchou- 
foo to Ki-ngan-foo indicated on my map, 
it has proved to be considerably over a 
hundred. 

The sole occupant of the building, how- 
ever, is found to be a fat monkish-looking 
Chinaman, who knows never a word of 
either French or pigeon English. Hesays 
he knows Latin, but for all the benefit this 
worthy accomplishment is to me he 
might as well know nothing but his own 
language. He informs me by an expres- 
sive motion of the hand, that the mission- 
aries have departed; whether gone to their 
everlasting reward, however, or only on a 
temporary flight, his pantomimic language 
fails to record. Subsequently I learn that 
in2y were compelled to flee the country, 
owing to the hostility aroused by the 
operations of the French in Tonquin. 

Instead of extending that cordial greeting 
and consideration one would naturally 
expect from a converted Chinaman whose 
Fankwae accomplishments soar to the 
classic altitude of Latin, the Celestial con- 
vert seems rather anxious to get rid of me; 
he is evidently on pins and needles for 
fear my presence should attract a mob to 
the place and trouble result therefrom. 

As we proceed down the street my ap- 
pearance seems to stir the population up 
to a pitch of wild excitement. Merchants 
dart in and out of their shops, people in 
rags, people in tags and people in gorgeous 
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apparel, buzz all about me and flit hither 
and thither like a nest of stirred-up wasps. 
If curiosity has seemed to be rampant in 
other cities it passes all the limits of 
Occidental imagination in Ki-ngan-foo. 
Upon seeing me, everybody gives utter- 
ance to a peculiar spontaneous squeak of 
surprise, reminding me very much of the 
monkeys’ notes of alarm in the tree-tops 
along the Grand Trunk Road, India. 

One might easily imagine the very lives 
of these people dependent upon their 
success in obtaining a glimpse of my face. 
Well dressed citizens rush hastily ahead, 
stoop down and peer up into my face as 
I trundle past, with a determination to 
satisfy their curiosity, that our language is 
totally inadequate to describe, and which 
our temperament renders equally difficult 
for us to understand. 

By the time we are half way along the 
street the whole city seems in wild tumult. 
Men rush ahead, peer into my face, 
deliver themselves of the above-mentioned 
peculiar squeak, and run hastily down 
some convergent alley-way. Stall-keepers 
hastily gather up their wares and shop- 
keepers frantically snatch their goods 
inside as they hear the tumult and see the 
mob coming down the street. The ex- 
citement grows apace and the same wanton 
cries of ‘‘Fankwae! Fankwae!” that fol- 
lowed me through Kan-tchou-foo are here 
repeated with wild whoops and exultant 
cries. One would sometimes think that 
all the devils of Dante’s inferno had gotten 
into the crowd and set them wild with the 
spirit of mischief. 

By this time the yameni-runners are 
quaking with fear; he of the paper parasol 
and jade-stone pipe walks beside me, con- 
vulsively clutching my arm and with 
whiningly anxious voice shouts out orders 
to his subordinate. In response to these 
orders, the advance guard now and then 
hurries forward and peeps around certain 
corners, as though expecting some hidden 
assailants. 

Thus far, although the symptoms of 
trouble have been gradually assuming 
more and more alarming proportions there 
has been nothing worse than demoniacal 
howls. The chief reason of this, however, 
it now appears has been the absence of 
loose stones, for no sooner do we enter an 
inferior quarter where loose’ stones and 
bricks are scattered about, than they come 
whistling about our ears. The poor 
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their intention of working destruction upon 
my unoffending head. Fortunately for 
me that head is pretty thoroughly hidden 
beneath the thick pith thatchwork of my 
Indian solar topee, otherwise I should 
have succumbed to the first fusillade of 
stones at the instance of a cracked pate. 
Stones that would have knocked me out 
of time in the first round, rattle harmlessly 
on the 34-inch pith helmet, the generous 
proportions of which effectually protect 
head and neck from harm. Once, twice, 
it is knocked off by a stone striking it on 
the brim, but it never reaches the ground 
before being recovered and jammed more 
firmly than ever in its place. 

Things begin to look pretty desperate 
as we approach the gate of the Manchu 
quarter; an immense crowd of people 
have hurried down back streets and col- 
lected at this gate; fancying they are there 
for the hostile purpose of heading us off, 
I come very near dodging into an open 
doorway with a view of defending myself 
till the yameni-runners could summon the 
authorities. There is no time for second 
thought, however, precious little time, in 
fact, for anything but to keep my helmet 
in its place and hurry along with the bi- 
cycle. The yameni-runners repeatedly 
warn the crowd that I am armed with a 
‘‘ top-fanchee” (revolver) ; this, doubtless, 
prevents them from closing in on us, and 
keeps their aggressive spirit within certain 
limits. 

A moment's respite is happily obtained 
at the Manchu gate; the crowd gathered 
there in advance are comparatively peace- 
ful, and the mob, for a moment, seem 
hesitative about following us _ inside. 
Making the most of this opportunity, we 
hurry forward toward the yamen, which, 
I afterwards learn, is still two or three hun- 
dred yards distant. Ere fifty yards are 
covered the mob come pouring through 
the gate, yelling like demons and picking 
up stones as they hurry after us. “A 
horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 
or, what would suit me equally as well, a 
short piece of smooth road in lieu of 
break-neck cobblestones. 

Again are we overtaken and bombarded 
vigorously ; ignorant of the distance to 
the yamen, I again begin looking about 
for some place in which to retreat for de- 
fensive purposes, unwilling to abandon 
the bicycle to destruction and seek doubt- 
ful safety in flight. At this juncture a 
brick strikes the unfortunate rear guard 
on the arm, injuring that member severe- 
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ly, and quickening the already badly 
frightened yameni-runners to the urgent 
necessity of bringing matters to an ending 
somehow. 

Pointing forward, they persist in drag- 
ging me into arun. Thus far I have been 
very careful to preserve outward com- 
posure, feeling sure that any demonstra- 
tion of weakness on my part would surely 
operate to my disadvantage. The run- 
ners’ appealing cries of ‘‘Yameni! ya- 
meni!” however, prove that we are almost 
there, and for fifty or seventy-five yards 
we scurry along before the vengeful storm 
of stones and pursuing mob. 

As I anticipated, our running only in- 
creases the exultation of the mob, and 
ere we get inside the yamen gate the fore- 
most of them are upon us. ‘Two or three 
of the boldest spirits seize the bicycle, 
though the majority are evidently afraid 
I might turn loose on them with the ‘‘fop- 
Janchee.” We are struggling to get loose 
from these few determined ruffians when 
the officials of the yamen, hearing the 
tumult, come hurrrying to our rescue. 

The only damage done is a couple of 
spokes broken out of the bicycle, a num- 
ber of trifling bruises about my body, a 
badly dented helmet, and the yameni-run- 
ners arm rather severely hurt. When 
fairly inside and away from danger the 
pent-up feelings of the advance guard es- 
cape in silent tears, and his superior of 
the jade-stone pipe sits down and mourn- 
fully bemoans his wounded arm. This 
arm is really badly hurt, probably has 
sustained a slight fracture of the bone, 
judging from its unfortunate owner’s com- 
plaints. 

The Che-hsein, as I believe the chief 
magistrate is titled, greets me while run- 
ning out with his subordinates, with reas- 
suring cries of ‘‘S-s-0, s-s-0, s-s-0, s-s-0,” 
repeated with extraordinary rapidity be- 
tween shouts of deprecation to the mob. 
The mob seem half inclined to pursue us 
even inside the precincts of the yamen, 
but the authoritative voice of the Che-hsein 
restrains their aggressiveness within part- 
ly governable measure; nevertheless, in 
spite of his presence, showers of stones 
are hurled into the yamen so long as I 
remain in sight. 

As quickly as possible the Che-hsein 
ushers me into his own office, where he 
quickly proves himself a comparatively 
enlightened individual by arching his eye- 
brows and propounding the query, 
‘‘French?” “Ying-yun,” I reply, feeling 
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the advantage of being English or Ameri- 
can, rather than French. more appreciably 
perhaps, than I have ever done before or 
since. 

This question of the Che-hsein’s at once 
reveals a gleam of explanatory light con- 
cerning the hostility of the people. For 
aught I know to the contrary it may be 
but a few days ago since the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were compelled to flee for their 
lives. The mob cannot be expected to 
distinguish between French and English ; 
to the average Celestial we of the western 
world are indiscriminately known as 
Fankwaes, or foreign devils; even to 
such an enlightened individual as the Che- 
hsein himself these divisions of the Fank- 
wae race are but vaguely understood. 

After satisfying himself by questioning 
the yameni-runners, that I am without 
companions or other baggage save the 
bicycle, the Che-hsein ferrets out a bottle 
of samshoo (rice arrack) and tenders me a 
liberal allowance in a tea cup. This is 
evidently administered with the kindly in- 
tention of quieting my nerves, which he 
imagines to be unstrung from the alarm- 
ingly rough treatment at the hands of his 
riotous townsmen. 

Riotous they are, beyond a doubt, foreven 
as the Che-hsein pours out the samshoo 
the clamorous howls of ‘‘ Fankwae! 
Fankwae !” seem louder than ever at the 
gates. Now and then,as the tumult outside 
seems to be increasing, the Che-hsein 
writes big red characters on flat bamboo 
staves and sends it out by an officer to be 
read to the mob; and occasionally, ashe 
sits and listens attentively to the clamor, 
as though gauging the situation by the 
volume of the noise, he addresses him- 
self to me with a soothing and reas- 
suring ‘‘S-s-0, S-s-0, S-S-0, S-0.” 

Shortly after my arrival, the worthy 
minded Che-hsein knits his brow for a 
moment in a profound study, and then 
lightening up suddenly, delivers himself 
of ‘‘No savvy,” a choice morsel of pigeon 
English that he has somehow acquired. 
This is the full extent of his knowledge, 
however ; but, feeble glimmer of my 
own mother tongue though it be, it 
sounds quite cheery amidst the wilder- 
ness wild of Celestial gabble in the office. 
For although the shackles of authority 
hold in check the murderous mob, howl- 
ing for my barbarian gore outside, a con- 
stant stream of officials and their friends 
are admitted to see me and the bicycle. 

In making an examination of the bi- 
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cycle, the peculiar “ Ki-ngan-foo squeak 
finds spontaneous expression at every 
new surprise. A man enters the room, 
peers wonderingly into my face—squeak ! 
—comes closer, and looks again—squeak ! 
—notices the peculiar cut of my gar- 
ments—squeak !—observes my shoes— 
squeak !—sees helmet on table—squeak! 
—sees the bicycle—squeak !—goes and 
touches it—squeak !—finds out that the 
pedals twirl round-—squeak ! and thus he 
continues until he has seen everything and 
squeaked at everything; he then takes a 
lingering survey of the room to satisfy 
himself that nothing has been overlooked, 
gives a parting squeak and leaves the 
room. 

The Che-hsein provides me with a 
chicken, boiled whole, head included, for 
supper, and consumes his own meal at 
the same time. The difference between 
the Che-hsein, eating little prepared meat- 
balls and rice, with gilded chop-sticks, 
and myself tearing the spraggly-looking 
rooster asunder and gnawing the drum- 
sticks greedily with my teeth, no doubt 
readily appeals to the interested lookers-on 
as an instructive picture of Chinese civili- 
zation and outer barbarism as depicted in 
our respective modes of eating, side by 
side. 

More than once during the evening, 
the tumult at the gate swells into a fierce 
hubbub, as though pandemonium had 
broken loose, and the blood-thirsty mob 
were determined to fetch me out. Every 
minute, at these periodical outbursts, I 
expect to see them come surging in 
through the doorway. A sociable young 
man, whose chief concern is to keep me 
supplied with pipes and tea, explains with 
the aid of a taper, that the crowd are 
desirous of burning me alive. This cheer- 
ful piece of information, the sociable 
young man imparts with a characteristic 
Chinese chuckle of amusement; the 
thought of a Fankwae squirming and 
sizzling in the oil-fed flames touches the 
chord of his risibilities, and makes him 
giggle merrily. The Che-hsein himself 
occasionally goes out and harangues the 
excited mob, the authoritative tones of 
his voice being plainly heard above the 
squabbling and yelling. 

It must be near.about midnight when 
the excitement has finally subsided, and 
the mob disperse to their homes. Six 
yameni-runners then file into the room, 
paper umbrellas slung at their backs in 
green cloth cases, and stout bamboo 
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quarter-staves in hand. The Chi-hsein 
gives them their orders and delivers a 
letter into the hands of the officer in 
charge; he then bids me _ prepare to 
depart, bidding me farewell with much 
polite bowing and scraping and sundry 
memorable ‘‘ chin-chins.” 

A closely covered palanquin is waiting 
outside the door, into this Iam conducted 
and the blinds carefully drawn. A squad 
of men with flaming torches, the Che- 
hsein, and several officials lead the way, 
maintaining great secrecy and quiet ; stout 
carriers hoist the palanquin to their 
shoulders and follow on behind, others 
bring up the rear carrying the bicycle. 

Back through the Manchu quarter and 
out of the gate again our little cavalcade 
wends its *way, the officials immediately 
about the palanquin addressing one 
another in undertones; back, part way 
along the same street which but a few 
short hours ago resounded with the hoots 
and yells of the mischievous mob, down 
a long flight of steps, and the palanquin is 
resting at the end of a gang-plank leading 
aboard a little passenger sampan. The 
worthy Che-hsein bows and scrapes and 
chin-chins me along this gang-plank, the 
bicycle is brought aboard, the six yameni- 
runners follow suit and the boat is poled 
out into the river. 

The squad of torch-bearers are seen 
watching our progress until we are well 
out into the middle of the stream, and the 
officer in charge of my little guard stands 
out and signals them with his lantern, 
notifying them, I suppose, that all is well. 
One would imagine, from their actions, 
that they were apprehensive of our sam- 
pan being pursued or ambushed by some 
determined party. And yet the scene, as 
we drift noiselessly along with the cur- 
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rent, looks lovely and peaceful as the 
realms of the blest; the crescent moon, 
the shimmering water and the slowly re- 
ceding lights of the city; what danger 
can there possibly be in so quiet and 
peaceful a scene as this 

By daylight we are anchored before 
another walled city, which I think is Ki- 
shway, a city of considerable pretentions 
as to wall, but full of social and moral 
rottenness and commercial decadence 
within, judging, at least, upon outward 
appearances. Few among the crowds 
that are permitted free access to the 
yamen here, that do not betray, in unmis- 
takable measure, the sins of former gener- 
ations ; whilst as regards trade, half the 
place is in a ruinous, tumble-down 
condition. 

The mandarin here is a fleshy, old- 
fashioned individual with thick lips and 
an expression of great good humor. He 
provides me with a substantial breakfast 
of rice and pork and fetches his wife and 
children in to enjoy the exhibition of a 
Fankwae feeding, likewise permitting the 
crowd to look in through the doors and 
windows. He is a phlegmatic, easy-going 
Celestial, and occupies about two hours 
copying my passport and writing a letter. 
At the end of this time he musters a squad 
of twelve retainers in faded red uniforms 
and armed with rusty pikes, who lead the 
way back to the river, followed by three 
yameni-runners, equipped, as_ usual, 
each with an umbrella and a small string 
of tsin to buy their food. The gentlemen 
with the medizval weapons accompany 
us to the river and keep the crowd from 
pressing too closely upon us until I and 
the yameni-runners board a Ki-shway 
sampan that is to convey me to the next 
down-stream city. 











THE GRANDE 
BY A. E. 


THE most interesting excursion that the 
visitor to Chambéry or Aix les Bains, in 
Savoy, can make, is undoubtedly to the 
Grande Chartreuse, the cradle of the Car- 
thusian Order. No difficulty now exists 
in reaching a spot which, even in the days 
of Rousseau and Chateaubriand, was al- 
most inaccessible. After the French Revo- 
lution, when, for a time, the monks were 
driven from their home and despoiled of 
much of their property, the winding mule- 
path was much neglected. It was broken 
up by floods and avalanches, the rustic 
bridges over the roaring torrent of the 
‘*Guiers moet” swept away, and difficul- 
ties insurmountable for ladies, and only 
overcome by the robust and enthusiastic, 
presented themselves at every turn of the 
road. Nevertheless, the album carefully 
preserved in the convent can show the 
names of almost every traveler of distinc- 
tion in days when the ‘‘grand tour” of 
Europe was as costly and more trouble- 
some than going round the world is nowa- 
days. Horace Walpole was enchanted 
with himsel or having achieved the visit, 
and was more impressed by the scenery 
he passed through than could have been 
expected from a man of his artificial tastes. 
His.companion, the poet Gray, writes 
that it was impossible to ‘‘take a step 
without an exclamation.” Not a preci- 
pice, “not a torrent, but is pregnant with 
religion and poetry. You have Death 
perpetually before your eyes, only so far 
removed as to compose the mind without 
frighting it.” 

The scenery remains glorious as ever ; 
the monks still lead the same silent life, 
but they are no longer cut off from the 
world. Excellent carriage roads lead 
from Chambéry and Grenoble up to the 
very doors of the building ; numerous 
paths across the mountains are safe for 
pedestrians; and ladies, once excluded 
from the monastic domain, are now wel- 
comed and hospitably entertained in the 
adjoining building called the Infirmary by 
some Sisters of St. John, who go up from 
Grenoble as soon as the roads are free 
from snow, and remain there as long as 
visitors continue to arrive. 

From Grenoble the visit can be made 
in one day. This town, beautifully situ- 
ated on the Isére, is well worth seeing on 
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its own account. The heights around it, 
even to the summit of the lotty hill called 
the ‘‘Casque de Neron,” are strongly for- 
tified, and completely command the three 
divergent valleys of the Drac, the Isére 
and the Graisivaudan. The consequent 
presence of a numerous garrison adds to 
the liveliness of the town, and officers, 
coming from places like Gap and Brian- 
con, find it a little Paris, with its excellent 
theatre and occasional opera. But it is 
the situation of Grenoble that makes it at- 
tractive to the traveler. In every direc- 
tion the scenery is enchanting. Ranges 
of lofty snow-capped mountains contrast 
their rugged beauty with the rich luxu- 
riance of the valleys, where fruit-trees, 
vineyards and corn-fields flourish beneath 
the hot sun of Southern France, whilst the 
cottages in the villages which are dotted 
over the plain are covered by a profusion 
of flowering creepers, wistarias and roses 
as rich in color as anything on the Ri- 
viera itself. 

Numerous excursions can be made from 
it. There are the Baths of Uriage, Alle- 
vard and many others in the midst of 
grand scenery ; romantic villages, ruined 
castles, historic houses, curious bridges, 
waterfalls, all within reach by railway, 
tramway, or by one of the many dili- 
gences for ever starting from the Place 
Grenette. 

In Grenoble itself there is not much to 
see, or to do, after one has purchased 
some gloves—the very best in France are 
made there; but the Museum, a hand- 
some modern building, is worth a visit for 
the sake of the library. Here, in a fine 
and lofty room, are preserved the most 
valuable of the manuscripts and illumi- 
nated books from the Grande Chartreuse, 
and not infrequently one of the white- 
robed Fathers may be seen there studying 
or copying the careful works executed by 
his predecessors some hundreds of years 
ago. 

The Carthusians have always been book 
collectors, fot St. Bruno himself recom- 
mended his followers to found libraries. 
This learned and pious individual had re- 
ceived an excellent education. He was 
born at Cologne in 1030. His parents oc- 
cupied a good social position in that city, 
which was then one of the centres of 
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civilization, and were able to give him 
those advantages that wealth and birth 
commanded. His early life was passed 
chiefly at Rheims, where the schools 
had a great reputation. In time he be- 
came the director of them, and might 
have occupied the episcopal chair of the 
diocese, offered to him after the deposi- 
tion of the profligate Bishop Manassés ; 
but at fifty years of age, after a life of in- 
tellectual labor, he longed for rest and 
leisure. With two friends only he passed 
a few months in complete seclusion, and 
then formed the plan of ending his days 
in some retreat absolutely cut off from 
the world. From Hugo, Bishop of Gre- 
noble, he heard much of the solitary 
grandeur of the mountains of Dauphiny ; 
of places almost inaccessible, surrounded 
by dense forests,; where existence was 
yet possible. He found the spot which 
seemed in harmony with his intentions. 
It was a region of ice and snow, 
,0c0oo feet above the level of the sea, 
and belonged to the Priors of La Chaise 
de Dieu, who made a gift of it to the 
future saint. Bishop Hugo, approving 
the donation, an act confirming it was 
drawn up, which was some years ago, 
and probably still is, in existence in the 
library at Grenoble. A tiny hamlet in- 
habited by a few herdsmen in the sum- 
mer gave its name Cartusa to this moun- 
tain desert, where St. Bruno and six 
devoted friends settled down to a life of 
daily toil and privation, of prayer and 
meditation, in peril by day, in peril by 
night from the wild beasts, the storms 
and hardships of their position. A few 
rude cabins were their first shelter—an 
excavation in the rocks their first chapel. 
They had to seek their own food, which 
consisted, as it does now, of fish from the 
mountain streams, vegetables, fruit and 
farinaceous substances. This frugal fare 
was eaten by them in solitary silence once 
a day only. Their dress was the same 
all the year round for winter cold or sum- 
mer heat; and there has been little change 
in the fashion of it since the founder's time. 
A garment of heavy woolen stuff with 
large sleeves, confined round the waist 
by acord, a tunic, a cassock and cowl. 
The Fathers, who are all priests, are dis- 
tinguished by the whitish color of the 
flannel serge composing their dress, the 
lay Brothers’ habit being of the original 
brown color of the wool. It is just 800 
years since Bruno inaugurated a life which 
men from all climes, of all conditions and 
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ages, have continued to accept, and people 
still flock to gaze with admiration or sur- 
prise on those who have renounced not 
only that which makes life enjoyable, but 
that which makes it endurable—namely, 
sympathetic converse with their fellows. 
We were about to add our quota to the 
latter number, and one May day started 
on our pilgrimage. 

From Grenoble our choice of routes lay 
between taking the railroad to a place 
called Voirons, where carriages are gen- 
erally waiting for the chance visitor to 
the Grande Chartreuse, or of driving the 
whole way there through the beautiful 
Graisivaudau Valley. We selected the 
latter plan, but arranged to take the whole 
interior of the omnibus diligence to St. 
Laurent in preference toa private carriage, 
in order to have the advantage of chang- 
ing horses on the way, as the heavy state 
of the roads from the melting of the snow 
and recent rains made it doubtful whether 
one pair of horses could have managed 
the distance. The vehicle had just been 
renovated for the coming season. It was 
not uncomfortable and we had no reason 
to repent our bargain, the expense being 
about the same as for a private carriage, 
about sixty francs. About ten we reached 
St. Laurent du Pont, the village at the 
entrance of the Gorge through which all 
must pass except those pedestrians who, 
leaving Grenoble by the Chambéry road, 
take the mountain path by the ‘yillage of 
Sappey. 

This route, steep in ascent, is preferable 
for the return ; good walkers might drive 
to St. Laurent, make the ascent thence by 
road, on foot, and come back from the 
monastery by Sappey in about three hours’ 
time, instead of five required by road. 
At St. Laurent, where people can break- 
fast or dine, and where many prefer 
to sleep instead of passing the night at the 
Chartreuse, we exchanged our heavy 
carriage for a light wagonette drawn by 
a span of active little horses. We had now 
six miles of almost continued mounting 
before us. For ashort distance only we 
passed through sunny fields, by cottages 
and gardens, the Guiers flowing peacefully 
on our left, but the pass soon narrowed 
and became a veritable defile, which in- 
creased in grandeur and beauty at every 
turn of the road. The stream, before so 
quiet, now dashed over huge boulders, or 
fell in cascades between rocks or wooded 
heights ; sometimes the mountains were 
clothed with pine forests to their summits; 
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sometimes an opening in the valley or a 
clearance of the wood displayed a peak 
of virgin snow glittering in the sun. It 
was all beautiful, no matter what, and we 
were enchanted. At last the mountains 
closed in upon us and seemed to bar all 
further progress. The stream found but 
a narrow passage for its angry torrent and 
our road was cut through the solid rock 
which formed an archway over our heads. 

Our driver halted and said : 

‘*This is the entrance to the Desert of 
Chartreuse and it used to be closed by a 
strong gate.” 

‘‘Beyond which women, those danger- 
ous beings dreaded by the monks even 
more than the wild beasts, were not per- 
mitted to pass,” observed one of the party. 

‘*T should not have thought that they 
would have been troubled with women up 
here,” replied another. 

“There is no saying to what lengths the 
curiosity of the fair sex will carry them,” 
continued the first speaker, ‘‘but the 
order for their exclusion was not made by 
St. Bruno, but fifty years after his death by 
the fifth Prior Guiges. Perhaps you would 
like to know his opinion of the fair sex?” 

“Qh, certainly.” 

‘Well, in his opinion, ‘ Neither sage nor 
prophet could escape their caresses or 
deceits,’ so he shut them out altogether. I 
don’t know whether it was for this or for 
the otheg rules which he added to or 
wrote down of St. Bruno’s that he assumed 
the title of General.” 

Here the driver, not apparently approv- 
ing of having his character as guide taken 
from him, whipped up his horses so 
smartly that further remark was impos- 
sible, attention being given to the nar- 
rowness of the road and unpleasant 
nearness of that rocky stream. We 
were glad to reach a more open space 
occupied by considerable buildings walled 
all round and having the globe and cross 
over the gate, showing it to be monastic 
property. This was the farm and distillery 
where the famous Chartreuse is now manu- 
factured, from the sale of which the order 
derive a considerable revenue and since 
the confiscation of their estates a matter 
of importance to them. In 1864 Pius IX. 
forbade them to sell it, but they still do 
so, and in spite of the imitations sold all 
over France, so great is the demand and 
their trade in it, that it is supposed thatthe 
monastery at Cowfold, Sussex, England, 
built and occupied by them within the 
last few years, is intended rather as a 
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depot for this popular cordial then as a 
refuge should evil times befall them. 
Hitherto the Carthusians, Trappists and 
other silent orders in France have been 
unmolested, as it is presumed that, politic- 
ally speaking, they can be no danger to 
the State. 

The liqueur made at the Grande Char- 
treuse is undeniably superior to all others. 
Its peculiar flavor and excellence is said 
to arise from the infusion of some aromatic 
plant, peculiar to that mountain region. 
This is probably the case, for the recipe 
for its preparation can no longer be a 
secret in spite of the jealous care of the 
monks. The original recipe is supposed 
to be kept in a box behind the altar, the 
key of which is in the care of the General 
of the Order, and after his death handed 
to his successor with great solemnity and 
ceremonial. 

We crossed the river by the bridge of 
St. Bruno, which consists of a single bold 
arch. For the rest of our way the river 
was on our right, and from this point the 
ascent was continuous. 

We got down occasionally to warm our 
feet by walking and relieve the horses. 
The air was chilly and we were in the 
shadow of the mountain ; at one time we 
passed through a series of short tunnels, 
built to protect the road from the falling 
rocks or avalanches. Beyond these was a 
curious isolated rock several hundred 
feethigh, rising sheer from thestream below 
and apparently inaccessible ; nevertheless 
a light iron cross was planted on its sum- 
mit, and the story ran that it had been 
placed there by a mad Englishman, who 
managed to get onto the rock, but unable 
to get off, was in danger of perishing, until 
by ropes let down from the branch of an 
overhanging tree, he was dragged up- 
wards and rescued. 

Another picturesque point is La Croix 
Verte, which marks the spot where a 
traveler was killed by a falling rock. 
More than once we were stopped on our 
road by teams of bullocks or horses drag- 
ging down huge trees chained together, 
beyond this we met no one, and heard no 
sound, but that of the woodman’s axe. 
The last part of the road runs through a 
well cleared wood, and then one emerges 
suddenly into sunshine and warmth, 
and the long straggling building of the 
monastery is on one’s right, and _ be- 
yond it the upland meadow land, all 
yellow with Lenten lilies. Whilst arrang- 
ing with our driver about the hour of our 
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return to St. Laurent, a party of monks 
came round the corner of the building. 
Once, if not twice, in the week they are 
allowed to take their exercise, the ‘*Spaci- 
mento,” in the open air instead of in the 
cloisters, and the rule of silence is also 
relaxed for that time, we were told. But 
they passed us in utter silence, dull, heavy- 
looking old men, or middle-aged. We 
watched their slow ungainly movements 
until out of sight, then, taking the direction 
from which they had come, we found 
ourselves in front of the principal entrance. 

Here were one or two more of the 
community, either watching or directing 
the making of anew road. They were 
younger and more intelligent looking than 
those who had passed us. One had his 
cowl over his head, but turned away as 
we looked at him, so we in turn proceed- 
ed to examine the building before us. It 
has neither architectural beauty nor great 
antiquity to recommend it, but the gray 
walls, toned down by 200 years’ exposure 
to the weather, have a certain solid dig- 
nity about them. The first monastery, 
destroyed by an avalanche, although built 
of wood, is said to have been the pattern 
of the numerous ones succeeding it, for no 
less than eight times during a space of 
500 years did the Carthusians suffer whole 
or partial loss by fire. The house im- 
mediately preceding the present one was, 
with the exception of some. part of the 
cloister, entirely burned down by that 
Huguenot hero of Dauphiny, the savage 
Baron des Adrets, who, however, repented 
him of his doings and turned Papist in his 
old age, or, as the phrase is, became re- 
conciled to the Church. 

The situation of the house is attractive; 
the sunny bit of level land upon which it 
stands is closed in all round and sheltered 
from the wind by wooded hills, above 
which snow peaks of lofty mountains 
peer, the Grand Som, the ascent of which 
is often made from this place, conspicu- 
ous among them. St. Bruno’s chapel, 
which marks the site of the actual spot he 
selected, is half an hour’s walk farther up 
the hill. 

Our party was now divided. The gen- 
tlemen were admitted by a lay Brother, 
and followed him through a covered court 
to a long and large room where a cheery- 
looking monk, either the Father Coadjutor 
or his substitute for the moment, received 
them kindly. The ladies of the party were 
welcomed by the kind Sisters of Mercy at 
the White House or Infirmary, a few steps 
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beyond the convent. They were led into 
a large, bare room, scrupulously clean, 
and having arranged their dresses after a 
five hours’ drive, went out into the sun 
again to warm themselves, whilstthe good 
Sisters prepared the table for the dinner, 
for whichan early breakfastand keen moun- 
tain air had well prepared them. In due 
course it appeared, sent over from the con- 
vent kitchen in baskets, such as the trai- 
teurs in Paris use. Upon a snowy cloth 
the nuns had laid out a dessert of dried 
fruits, prunes, figs and raisins, excellent 
butter and cheese, and bottles of good or- 
dinaire wine. The dinner began with a 
good vegetable soup; then an excellent 
omelet, after which came the prece de re- 
sisfance in the shape of fried trout; then 
vegetables, salad, bread and butter and 
dessert completed acapital meal, appropri- 
ately finished off by a glass of the golden 
Chartreuse, in spite of the absence of meat, 
which -the Carthusians do not touch. 
Precisely the same dinner, for which the 
ladies paid two francs, was being served 
to the gentlemen, who, however, were 
charged two francs fifty for their repast. 
This modest sum can only just cover the 
cost, but nothing can repay the kindness 
and hospitality with which every one is 
made welcome. The Sisters keep a little 
collection of rosaries, photographs and 
other trifles which they are glad to sell for 
the benefit of their own poor, and large 
or small bottles of the liqueur casi’ also be 
purchased from them. 

Whilst the ladies were thus pleasantly 
engaged in dining and sauntering through 
the woods in search of wild flowers or 
mountain plants, the gentlemen were being 
taken over the monastery. Before start- 
ing, and after having written their names 
in the visitors’ book, they were offered a 
glass of Chartreuse, which they found par- 
ticularly acceptable after the long morn- 
ing drive, and at once disposed the whole 
party to purchase a few bottles of the re- 
viving fluid, which one of the party with 
truth declared was infinitely superior to 
Benedictine or the liqueurs manufactured 
at some.of the Certosas in Italy. There 
were three strengths to select from, but 
the weakest is too sweet for most tastes ; 
the green, or strongest, too powerful for 
most heads ; the golden, or that of middle 
strength, is generally preferred. 

This, business over, four large rooms, 
called the Halls of Burgundy, Aquitaine, 
Germany and Italy, were passed through. 
These are used as refectories for strangers, 
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and the cells occupied by visitors remain- 
ing forthe nightlead off from them. Mount- 
ing to the first floor, the chapter house, a 
smaller room, called the Définitoire, where 
the business of the house is settled, were 
visited. Close to these are the apartments 
for the priors: or heads of other houses, 
when summoned there; and round the 
chapter house, which contains a marble 
statue of Bruno, hang the portraits of the 
Generals of the Order. An empty frame 
at the end of the room awaits that of the 
present head. 

The General of the Grande Chartreuse, 
it may be well to state, is the head or 
chief of the Generals of all other fraterni- 
ties of the Carthusians. When absent he 
is replaced by the Vicar. The other offi- 
cials of importance are the Procureur, who 
attends to all secular business ; the Coad- 
jutor, who attends to the guests; the 
Librarian and Sacristan. There are gener- 
ally from ninety to a hundred monks, half 
of whom are priests and wear the white 
dress, and are called Fathers; the other 
half are Brothers, lay members, taken gen- 
erally from a lower grade of society than 
the Fathers, andare clad in the brown garb. 
The community employ also a consider- 
able number of servants and laborers, who 
are engaged or dismissed at pleasure. 

The General’s house and garden is, to- 
gether with those of the higher officials, 
at one end of the monastery, and tothese 
the general public is not admitted. The 
cells occupied by the Fathers are ranged 
round the Grand Cloister. They consist 
of three rooms, two on the ground floor 
opening into a little garden and used—the 
one as a work-shop, the other as astore- 
house for material for carving, garden 
tools, etc, and a larger room above, 
reached by ‘a few stairs, which is divided 
by a partition into the monks’ sleeping 
and living room, and contains a folding 
bed in a recess, a chair, a table, a wash- 
stand, a clock and a few books. The 
whitewashed walls are sometimes enli- 
vened by an engraving or drawing ofa 
sacred subject, and over the door some 
appropriate inscription is written. Here 
they eat their one solitary meal, which is 
conveyed to them through a little aperture 
in the wall usually closed by a wooden 
door. 

» The Grand Cloister, over 700 feet in 
length, is their resource for exercise in wet 
and wintry weather. 
They occupy themselves in wood carv- 
ing, carpentering, drawing or illuminat- 
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ing ; they cultivate their little gardens, an 

exercise which contributes to preserve 
their health. They visit the sick, preach 
in the neighboring churches, design im- 
provements, superintend repairs, farm 
work, or wood cutting; their days are 
full of active workas well as of intellectual 
employment and religious meditation, 
consequently little time is left to regret the 
world they have voluntarily resigned. 
With its pleasures they have also lost its 
cares and the feeling of individual respon- 
sibility which weighs so heavily on some 
natures. This condition of mental peace, 
the absence of worry that does so much 
to foster disease and shorten life, com- 
bined with the pure air they live in, their 
simple wholesome food, contribute to pro- 
long their bodily existence to good old 
age, but, intellectually speaking, with of 
course remarkable exceptions, they die 
after a few years of this life. The inter- 
change of thought seems as necessary for 
mental growth, as water to the plant, or 
food to the body. 

In the centre of the second block of 
buildings of which the monastery consists 
and which is divided into three parallel 
courts, is the cemetery. Its position can 
be seen from the rising ground outside, as 
a tall stone cross rises to some height 
above the wails. Here when the time 
comes the monk is laid to rest in the 
ground without any coffin, buried as he 
had lived in the habit of his Order. A 
little wooden cross without inscription is 
placed over the grave and left until it falls 
to pieces, or until another death occurs, 
when it is removed and the last made 
grave marked by it. The Generals of the 
Order have a stone cross placed over their 
graves. ‘To those with whom family.ties 
are strong there is something sad in the 
thought ‘‘ that no man knoweth his grave,” 
but coming out of the cold cloister the 
long dreary galleries that connect the dif- 
ferent parts of the building into the warmer 
outer air of the little burial place, where 
a fountain sparkles in the sun and the sky 
above is blue, there was a feeling as if the 
poor souls buried there had escaped at 
last. 

There are three chapels—two of which 
were visited by the party—the Chapel of 
the Dead, the Chapel of St. Louis and the 
Domestic or Family Chapel. In thechurch 
there is nothing worthy of remark except 
some wood carving, for which the monks 
of old were famed. The old altar was 
carried off to the Cathedral at Grenoble. 
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Indeed few works of art remain now at 
the Chartreuse. There are two copies of 

Lesneur’s pictures of the life of St. Bruno, 

which the poet Gray in one of his letters 

considers nearly equal to Raphael! They 

are now in the Louvre at Paris and must 

have an interest for all who visit the 

Chartreuse even if they don’t share Mr, 

Gray’s opinion of their merits. 

The monks have to attend three services 
a day, as well as oneat midnight, or about 
five hours after vespers. Oneof our party 
who slept at the Chartreuse later and at- 
tended this service found it extremely im- 
pressive. 

He was roused by a gentleman, a re- 
cent convert to Romanism, who was stay- 
ing there, soon after the ringing of a bell, 
which summons the monks, or rather 
warns them an hour before the service 
that it is the veilles or watching and prayer 
in their own cells. It was bitterly cold, 
although he had not felt it in his cell, as 
the monks had supplied him with plenty 
of warm blankets. Guided by his new ac- 
quaintance he reached a gallery which 
looked down into the church. It was but 
dimly lighted, and as the Fathers passed 
silently to their seats in the choir they 
looked like so many ghosts in their white 
robes, whilst the Brothers and servants 
who occupied the body of the church 
were hardly distinguishable. As the pray- 
ing and chanting went on the wholescene 
had a weird and solemn effect. This noc- 
turnal service lasts for about three hours, 
and at six o'clock in the morning the 
monks have to be in the chapel again for 
early mass, so that they do not get more 
than three consecutive hours of sleep. 
They do not undress, but rest in their 
clothes on their hard beds without sheets. 
We did not learn how often these gar- 
ments were renewed, but the white robes 
of the Fathers who are occasionally to be 
seen in Grenoble always appeared clean 
and little worn. 

The Monks’ Refectory was the last part 
of the building our party visited. Here, 
on saints’ days and holy days, they eat 
their one meal together. During the repast 
one of their number reads aloud from a 
lectern a portion of Scripture or passages 
from the Lives of the Saints. On this oc- 
casion, the morrow being a féte day, pre- 
parations were already made for it, cups 
and other plain utensils being laid out in an 
orderly, but simple and primitive fashion. 

Our own dinner and visit of inspection 
had occupied nearly three hours, and it 
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was too late when the convent doors 
closed upon us to visit St. Bruno’s cha- 
pel or that of Our Lady of the ‘‘Cabanes,” 
which marks the site of the first huts of 
those who followed the saint to his re- 
treat, but it was not too late to reach a 
point from which the Sac du Midi could 
be seen, and to gaze around atthe nearer 
freaks, still covered with snow as they rose 
above the pine forests and other woods 
that now guard the Chartreuse from ava- 
lanches by breaking the fall of the snow. 
The sun was delightfully warm, the grass 
around bright with spring flowers, and 
the woods tresh in their early green. 

‘It is a lovely scene to-day,” remarked 
one of the group, ‘‘but in winter time 
with nothing but ice and snow around, it 
must be a truly melancholy spot.” 

‘‘You mean that gloomy cloister you 
have just come from, not this,” answered 


another. ‘In nature there is nothing 
melancholy. It must be glorious here in 


winter—ice peaks glittering in the sun, 
and every tree a mass of sparkling snow. 
I have never enjoyed a place more, and 
St. Bruno should be thanked for having 
brought us here.” 

‘By the bye!” exclaimed a third, “ we 
have not seen his grave. Where was he 
buried ?” 

‘‘Not here at all,” answered the first 
speaker, who was the walking guide book 
of the party. ‘‘He was buried where he 
died, at the Certosa he founded, at Torre, 
in Calabria.” 

‘‘Then he did not remain here? Why 
did he go?” 

‘‘He remained here five years, and then 
an old pupil sent for him to Italy and he 
was obliged to go, for that pupil was the 
Pope, Urbantra II. A few of his followers 
went with him, the others lived on here 
to carry out the work until his return.” 

‘‘What a change! from this life to a 
papal court.” 

“ A change he did not desire. You can, 
imagine that if weary of the world before, 
the luxury of the Roman court was not 
likely to allure him back, and he left it 
again as soon as he could obtain the 
Pope’s consent.” 

‘TI wonder he never came back here.” 

‘‘The Pope wanted to keep the author 
and scholar and his adviser near him ; be- 
sides, he felt Italy needed her retreats 
also ; he found another desert in the Dio- 
cese of Squillace and formed a community 
there on the pattern of this one. But there 
is our carriage—it is time to go.” 




















HUNTING THE ARCTIC GRIZZLY.* 


BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


Our first introduction to this boreal 
Bruin, ‘‘the tiger of the ice,” as an Arctic 
writer has aptly termed him, occurred in 
the latter part of July, 1878, when we en- 
countered the Eskimo of the Savage Isl- 
ands, on the northern coast of Hudson’s 
Strait, who had, among other kinds of 
Arctic merchandise, anumber of polar bear 
skins to sell. These simple natives are 
certainly easily satisfied, or, more proper- 
ly speaking, easily cheated; for half-a- 
tumblerful of shot secured four saddles of 
reindeer meat, whilea fine polar bear robe 
was obtained for half-plug (one-twelfth of 
a pound of Navy six) of tobacco and a 
few charges of powder. Twenty-five caps 
were given for one-fifth as many white 
fox skins, and many other things were 
paid for inthesame proportion. I bought 
three dogs—all they had brought in their 
oomien, or seal-skin scow—for my party, 
and when I gave them something approxi- 
mately near their true value (for I was not 
a little disgusted with the Shylock manner 
in which they had been treated), their 
astonishment knew no bounds, and one 
old fellow, with a huge smile breaking 
through an inch of dirt, soinsisted on rub- 
bing noses with me, that, although the 
ceremony was a pledge of eternal friend- 
ship, I almost repented of the act of jus- 
tice which he mistook for generosity. 

Polar bears are quite numerous along 
the shores of Hudson’s Strait, and as they 
are extremely aquatic in their habits, be- 
ing often found on cakes of ice or on ice- 
bergs many miles from land, it occasion- 
ally happens that American whalers en 
route through these straits to their whal- 
ing grounds in North Hudson’s Bay, or 
the Hudson Bay Company’s ships, in their 
annual visits to their trading posts, en- 
counter Bruin here and have many inter- 
esting bouts with him. If he is found on 
isolated cakes or small floes of ice, his 
capture is almost certain when pursued 
in the well-manned small boats of the 
whalers, who have no trouble in overtak- 
ing him in a fair race in the water and 
then shooting him. But if the ice-cakes 
are numerous enough to force the rowers 
to take sinuous courses and make wide 


deviations, or are packed so tightly to- 
gether as to obstruct the boats, Bruin 
generally manages to save his blanket. 
If the ice-pack is very dense, the only 
method is the one used by the Eskimo, of 
bringing him to bay by pursuing dogs, 
the same as if on land or on the shore ice. 
So great, indeed, is the polar bears’ love 
for the salt water, that it is a very unusual 
thing to find them far from the sea-shore, 
and the only time I have ever known 
them to leave it any distance was when 
the salmon ran up the small streams 
opened by the perpetually shining sun of 
the short Arctic summer ; for in the rip- 
ples and rapids of these cold creeks Bruin 
finds a most generous commissary depart- 
ment while it lasts, and at all such places 
he is liable to be found. 

After the winter has set in and the ice 
has formed to a considerable depth along 
the coasts, the native sledging parties that 
are then following the shore ice from one 
village to another are the ones most likely 
to come in contact with this particular 
game. In fact, by far the greater num- 
ber of robes are thus secured by them. 
When in the summer this solid sheet of 
ice is broken up and driven out to sea by 
the winds and currents and tides, the 
polar bear often follows his icy home to 
its new abode, and it is here and under 
these circumstance that he is most gen- 
erally encountered, killed and studied by 
civilized man, and his habits and peculiari- 
ties noted. His love for the sea, in which 
he is so characteristically distinct from all 
others of his tribe, has determined his 
scientific name, Ursus Maritimus, although 
the assertions of some that his habits are 
purely aquatic must be taken with a few 
grains of allowance. In the summer, as 
Ihave said, he occasionally goes inland 
in quest of salmon, and in winter, when 
there is but little difference between the 
land and the frozen ocean, both being 
covered with their common mantle of 
drifting snows, his inland excursions are 
not at all rare. The absence of encoun- 
ters between polar bears and men in such 
places is due more to the rarity of visits 
by the latter than the former. It is 


* Nore.—As many of Outinc’s_ readers have, after reading General Marcy’s interesting article on Bear Hunt- 
ing, requested us to complete the subject by publishing an article on hunting the polar variety, we are enabled by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Company, Broadway, New York, to offer Frederick Schwatka’s graphic reminiscences of 


the sport as told in his excellent work, ‘‘ Nimrod in the North.” 
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doubtless the ease with which they obtain 
seals or the carcasses of ‘‘ flensed ” whales, 
or those which have had their blubber 
stripped from them by whalers, walrus 
and other sea-abiding animals, that at- 
tracts them so persistently to their abodes. 
The inland country would not furnish 
them enough to support their huge car- 
casses for even a few days, unless per- 
chance they should fall in with the meat 
caches of theinland reindeer hunters,which, 
by the way, the Eskimo say they have 
been known to destroy a distance of two 
or three days’ sledge-traveling from the 
main coast (probably thirty or forty miles), 
although it may be nearer some of the 
deep finger-like fiords characteristic of the 
Arctic coasts of some districts. As show- 
ing their maritime character and the great 
distance to which they will journey on 
fields and cakes of ice, let one pick up an 
atlas showing the geographical relations 
between Iceland and Greenland, the dis- 
tance between which is about equal to 
that between New York City and Wash- 
ington ; yetthese polar pirates often stray 
in this manner from the eastern coast of 
Greenland to Iceland in such numbers as 
to seriously frighten the inhabitants, being 
famished and desperate with hunger after 
their long ride and fast en rowe, and attack- 
ing everything living they see, man not 
excepted. The natives, however, have an 
ingenious way of escaping their fury, if 
they can only spare some article of wear- 
ing apparel to amuse them or arouse their 
curiosity. A glove, they say, is sufficient 
for this purpose, for a bear will not stir 
further till he has turned every finger of 
it inside out, and as these animals are not 
very dexterous with their clumsy’ paws, 
this takes up enough time to allow the 
man to escape. 

The winter camp of our little party for 
1878-'79 was pitched near Depot Island, 
in the northernmost part of Hudson’s Bay, 
amid a large camp of mixed Iwillik, Igloo- 
lik and Netschilluk Eskimo. I employed 
four families of them, thirteen souls in all, 
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to accompany me on my proposed spring 
sledge journey to the Arctic Sea. Around 
this winter camp the natives reported that 
bear were reasonably common, and quite 
a number of them had promised that we, 
the white men, should be indulged in 
some of this exciting sport before the win- 
ter should wear away, if we would ac- 
company them on their sledge journeys 
along the coast. That winter, however, 
yielded us no sport in this line, although 
one of the native members of the party, 
Ik-quee-sik, a big, robust Netschilluk, fully 
six feet in height, killed one bear on or 
near Depot Island, while encamped there 
for walrus hunting to secure oil for my 
party’s sledge journey, and this was the 
only bear, I believe, whose tracks were 
seen near our camp that winter, although 
such a scarcity was unusual. Bruin had 
evidently been attracted by the scent from 
the numerous walrus cairns, or little rock 
caches where meat is stored, that dotted 
Depot Island, and he came lumbering 
along, suspecting no danger, early one 
February morning. Now ‘early in the 
morning ” depends upon the season, and 
in the Arctic February or thereabouts it 
means nearly eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and consequently our polar ursine 
friend found everybody astir in order to 
take full advantage of the very short day. 
Ikqueesik’s family were alone on the isl- 
and, many of his associates of the village 
being absent at the whale-ships wintering 
at Marble Island, some eighty or ninety 
miles to the southward. The consequence 
was that the bear got fairly into the vil- 
lage before he was discovered even by 
Ikqueesik’s four or five runty, little, half- 
grown black dogs that looked more like 
wolverine kittens than the true Eskimo 
class of canines. ‘They were, however, 
equal to the emergency, and, Eskimo-like, 
Ikqueesik had to first come out of his snow 
hut unarmed to see the cause of the dis- 
turbance, when Bruin got a good long 
start of him, despite the persistent nip- 
pings of the pursuing puppies that delayed 
him considerably. It was a running chase 
for a good long distance, but the dogs, 
encouraged by Ikqueesik’s approaching 
presence, worked like heroes to delay the 
bear, and finally succeeded to an extent 
that gave their master a long shot at the 
game with his smooth-bore musket that 
luckily planted itself in the foreshoulder 
and brought Bruin effectively to bay. 
Loading leisurely at this distance he ap- 
proached much nearer, and as a result he 
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had one close shave from a daring charge 
of the ferocious beast over the hummocky 
ice; but our Netschilluk Nimrod soon dis- 
patched him and brought his robe tri- 
umphantly into camp. He was an im- 
mense fellow, weighing undoubtedly over 
a thousand pounds, and would have been 
a bad customer at close quarters had not 
his shoulder been rendered worthless at 
the first fire. The size of the polar bear 
varies considerably even with those that 
may be considered full-grown specimens, 
and some naturalists class them as the 
largest of the genus Ursus, yet his famous 
western brother, the grizzly (Ursus Horri- 
bilis), will certainly dispute the point close- 
ly with him. This one killed by Ikqueesik 
was pronounced by the Eskimo to be ‘‘an- 
a-yo-ad’-lo,” or very large, and had he 
been weighed I would not have been sur- 
prised to see him show 1200 pounds; I 
certainly would have been surprised had 
he stopped short of 1,000, Captain Lyon, 
a British Arctic explorer, mentions a polar 
bear which weighed 1500 pounds and 
measured eight feet and seven inches 
‘‘from tip to tip.” It is said that Barentz, 
in his expedition of 1596, killed two polar 
bears whose skins measured no less than 
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twelve and thirteen feet in length, and 
which must have represented enormous 
animals, rivaling even the largest grizzly. 
They were secured on an island near 
Spitzbergen. Franz-Josef Land is pre- 
eminently the paradise of polar bears, 
the Austrian expedition of 1872-4 which 
discovered the island encountering and 
killing them by scores, yet the largest one 
they mentioned ‘‘ was eight feet long, and 
therefore of unusual size.” In Parry's Arc- 
tic voyage of 1819, his party succeeded in 
killing a bear which, although measuring 
eight feet and two inches in length, only 
weighed goo pounds. ‘‘It will be seen,” 
says a chronicler of that expedition, ‘‘that 
his weight is not at all in proportion to his 
dimensions, for he was a very large ani- 
mal, as far as length and height went, but 
although six inches longer than the bear 
we killed in this country last summer, he 
was upward of two hundred pounds 
lighter.” 

During the fall of 1878 my hired native 
hunters, as well as many from the village 
that had clustered around, for which our 
tents served as a nucleus, started inland 
on their annual reindeer hunts to procure 
the hides of that animal, which are used 
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almost exclusively for their winter cloth- 
ing and bedding. Joe (Ebierbing) at- 
tached himself to a young Iwillik Eskimo, 
Too-loo-ah by name, who will appear 
many times in these accounts as my nfost 
valuable and intelligent hunter. ‘Tooloo- 
ah and Joe, as the autumn snows com- 
menced falling, had pitched their sealskin 
tent on a precipitous hill overlooking a 
small fresh-water lake, where the reindeer, 
on their autumnal southward migrations, 
could be seen for many miles. When the 
weather became too cold to allow the tent 
to be warmed by their rude stone lamps, 
an igloo or snow-house was built and the 
hunt continued. One cold, gloomy, storm- 
boding day, when both our heroes were 
snugly ensconced in bed (which with the 
natives means stripped stark naked, lying 
between their dressed reindeer blankets), 
a terrible racket was heard near the lake, 
sufficient to excite their curiosity. Joe 
jumped up, and, partially and hurriedly 
dressed, emerged into the open air. Too- 
looah, less excited, stretched out, back up, 
with his chin in both hands, eagerly 
awaiting developments. It turned out to 
be a big, shaggy polar bear, breaking the 
ice of the lake where it had an outlet into 
a small creek and trying to catch the fish 
that some instinct told him would be 
found there. As soon as Joe compre- 
hended the situation, he seized a loaded 
musket, the only arm on the outside of 
the hut, and, taking deliberate aim at 
Bruin, who was about a hundred and fifty 
yards away, he let him have an ineffec- 
tual shot in the leg. This so astonished 
his bearship, who had perceived no dan- 
ger, that he only looked at Joe in amaze- 
ment, howling furiously at his slight 
wound. ‘‘Nannook! Nannook!” (a bear! 
a bear!) yelled Joe, just after he fired, and 
then dodged into the low entrance of the 
snow-house in order to get his Winchester 
carbine, his head meeting, with a good 
round thump, that of Toolooah, who, 
stark naked, was emerging, Winchester 
in hand. By the time that Toolooah had 
straightened up in front of the entrance, 
and recovered from his dizzy collision, the 
bear had commenced to appreciate that he 
was in an unhealthy neighborhood, with 
a high rate of mortality that could only be 
counteracted by a high rate of speed, and 
he had just swung his carcass around for 
a retreat when he got Toolooah’s first fire 
in his hams. Then he started on the run, 
Toolooah giving him a second as he dis- 
appeared over a crest about forty or fifty 
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He was not yet perma- 
nently disabled, although carrying three 
wounds more or less severe; and there 
was no time for our hunters to delay if 


yards further on. 


the prey was to be secured. Despite his 
immodest appearance, and to the Eskimo 
mind the more deterring fact that the ther- 
mometer was below zero, Toolooah ran 
like a race-horse for about a hundred 
yards and got a long-range shot of about 
three hundreg yards at the retreating po- 
lar, who was looking at him from his 
haunches on a second ridge. This shot 
gave him a fatal bullet in his neck. An 
Eskimo Nimrod, stark naked, standing 
half-knee deep in the snow, in the midst 
of an Arctic winter, gun in hand, over a 
fallen bear, would be a good picture to 
hang in one’s room of hunting trophies, 
to contemplate in the summer time. ‘The 
robe of this bear and that secured by Ik- 
queesik had fallen to me, but during my 
year’s absence on the sledge journey from 
Hudson's Bay to the Arctic Sea, the retir- 
ing whaler who had been hired to bring 
us into Hudson’s Bay from the United 
States appropriated them along with other 
trophies, for the polar bear robe has a 
market value in civilized marts. 

In quaint old Purchas’ ‘“ Pilgrimes” is a 
most interesting account of the ancient 
way ‘‘ye white beare” was hunted, and 
being short, I transcribe it. It was dur- 
ing Barentz’s second Arctic expedition, 
chronicled by Gerard de Veer, the _histor- 
ian of the voyage, who says :—‘‘ The 6th 
of September some of our men went on 
shore, upon the firme land (Nova Zembla), 
to seeke for stones, which are a kinde of 
diamond, whereof there are many also in 
the States’ Island ; and while they were 
seeking the stones, two of our men lying 
together in one place, a great leane white 
beare came suddenly stealing out, and 
caught one of them fast by the necke ; 
who not knowing what it was that took 
him by the necke, cryed out and sayd, 
‘Who is it that pulls mee so by the necke ?’ 
Wherewith the other, that lay not farre 
from him, lifted up his head to see what 
it was ; and, perceiving it to be a mons- 
trous beare, cryed out and sayd, ‘Oh, 
Mate! it is a beare,’ and therewith pre- 
sently rose up, and ranne away. ‘The 
beare at the first falling upon the man, bit 
his head in sunder and sukt out his blood ; 
wherewith the rest of the men that were 
on the land, being about twentie in num- 
ber, ranne presently thither, either to save 
the man, or else to drive the beare from 
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the body ; and having charged their pie- 
ces, and bent their pikes, set upon her 
that was still devouring the man, but, per- 
ceiving them to come towards her, fierce- 
ly and cruelly ranne at them, and got 
another of them out of the companie, 
which she tore in pieces, wherewith all 
the rest ranne away. We perceiving, out 
of our ship and pinnasse, that our men 
ranne to the sea-side to save themselves, 
with all speed entered into our boates, and 
rowed as fast as wee could to the shoare 
to relieve our men. Where, being on land, 
wee beheld the cruel spectacle of our two 
dead men that had been so cruelly killed 
and torn to pieces by the beare. We, 
seeing that, encouraged our men to goe 
backe again with us, and with pieces, 
curtelaxes, and half-pikes to set upon the 
beare, but they would not all agree there- 
unto ; some of them saying, our men are 
already dead, and wee shall get the beare 
well enough though we oppose not our- 
selves into so open danger ; if wee might 
save our fellows’ liven then wee would 
make haste; but now wee need not make 
such speed, but to take her at an advan- 
tage, with most securitie for ourselves, for 
we have to doe with a cruell, fierce, and 
ravenous beast. Whereupon three of our 
men went forward, the beare still devour- 
ing her prey, not once fearing the number 
of our men, and yet they were thirtie at 
the least; the three that went forward 
were Cornelius Jacobson, Wilhelm Geysen 
and Hans Von Nuflen, Wilhelm Barentz’s 
purser; and, after that the sayd master 
and pylot had shot three times, and mist, 
the purser, stepping somewhat further for- 
ward, and seeing the beare to be within 
the length of a shot, presently leveled his 
piece, and discharging it at the beare, shot 
her into the head, betweene the eyes, and 
yet shee held the man still fast by, the 
necke, and lifted up her head with the 
man in her mouth ; but she began some- 
what to stagger, wherewith the purser and 
a Scottish man drew out their curtelaxes 
and strooke at her so hard that their curte- 
laxes burst, and yet shee would not leave 
the man; at last Wilhelm Geysen went to 
them, and with all his might strooke the 
beare upon the snout with his piece, at 
which time the beare fell to the ground, 
making a great noyse, and Wilhelm Gey- 
sen, leaping upon her, cut her throat.” 
Just how brave, ferocious, or dangerous 
the polar bear may be, it is extremely 
hard to say, owing to the variety of dis- 
position and dissimilar traits it has ex- 
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hibited in this respect, under the scrutiny 
of equally credible observers. One au- 
thority says :—‘‘Itis the largest, strongest, 
most powerful, and, with a single excep- 
tion, the most ferocious of bears,” the ex- 
ception evidently meaning the grizzly. 
Yet the many mutilated persons I have 
seen in the great west who have been in- 
timate with the ‘‘cinnamon” bear of that 
region, and describe him as equal in fero- 
city with, and superior in activity to, the 
grizzly, would certainly not be willing to 
surrender his claims to those of the polar 
bear. Again, the testimony of those who 
have shot a helpless animal swimming in 
the sea from the deck of an exploring 
steamer, is of no more value than that of 
a menagerie keeper who has poisoned a 
caged Bengal tiger. I am inclined to 
place the polar bear below the cinnamon 
and grizzly in bravery, although the supe- 
rior of either in activity. His long, 
lithe, snake-like form, compared with the 
bungling carcasses of the others, would 
show this without further argument or 
practical demonstration, yet it has receiv- 
ed the latter without doubt. Those who 
speak of the ferocity produced by a car- 
nivorous diet may think the polar should 
excel his omnivorous brethren of the south, 
as he is wholly of this type; yet, singu- 
larly enough, his system of dentition is 
exactly the same as that ofthe other bears. 
Still, as has been said, the polar bear has 
exhibited all degrees of bravery, from that 
of the most ferocious disregard of life to 
the most abject cowardice. The old Norse- 
men, than whom no braver men ever 
lived, came in contact with these glacial 
grizzlies when their most venturous ex- 
plorers discovered Greenland, and Eric 
the Red, their bold leader, is said to have 
quarreled furiously with one of his best 
friends from sheer envy because the latter 
had killed a polar bear, and thus distin- 
guished himself among those who valued 
bravery as highly as it has ever been held 
since, when his chief should have been 
given this honored opportunity. They 
certainly regarded him as a plucky adver- 
sary. ‘‘Killing a bear,” says Chevalier 
Rink, once Danish inspector of Greenland, 
‘thas, in ancient as well as in modern 
times, been considered one of the most 
distinguishing feats of sportsmanship in 
Greenland.” If the Eskimo of Greenland 
are the peers of their polar brethren on the 
main continent, they would certainly pick 
no mean opponent to be thus distinguish- 
ed. All Arctic authorities seem to unite 
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in the assertion that the mother is unspar- 
ing in her exhibition of bravery to protect 
her young, and hardly a boreal book ex- 
ists that does not recount one or more of 
these instances of maternal affection ; and 
yet I am compelled to narrate an incident 
that came under my own personal obser- 
vation, that will shatter somewhat even 
this unanimity of opinion. My party of 
four white men and Toolooah’s family 
were on their southward search along the 
western coast of King William’s Land, in 
August, 1879, and had encamped inland 
about five or six miles from Erebus Bay, 
while crossing over the peninsula between 
it and Terror Bay, fifteen miles wide. 
While thus moving our effects, I had oc- 
casion to send Toolooah back to the for- 


mer bay to get a large drift log that I had 
seen there and had split up to be used for 
firewood. He took a number of the dogs, 
harnessed, and only a snow-knife, a two- 
edged one, about sixteen inches long in 
all, and which had had the wooden handle 
knocked off of the tang in order to crease 
one end of the logs so that the drag-rope 
would not pull off. Nearing the shore of 
the bay, he discovered a she-bear and a 
goodly sized cub trotting along the edge 
of the water, which the dogs, when slipped, 
soon brought to bay. Nothing daunted, 
Toolooah separated the dam from the cub 
by pelting the former vigorously with 
stones, and while she was employed 
growling at the snapping dogs a short 
distance off, he dispatched the cub with 
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his decrepit knife ; then, after running the 
mother out to sea on the ice-floe, he 
brought the carcass of the cub triumph- 
antly into camp, tied on the spreading 
pieces of the split log. I told Toolooah a 
story of Captain Hall’s, which he relates 
in his book, of having killed a polar cub 
while his native allies were in a fruitless 
chase after the separated dam, and their 
consequent fright and dismay when they 
saw it. They so feared the vengeance of 
the returning mother, that they made al- 
most incredible exertions to avoid it, such 
as doubling upon their retreating track re- 
peatedly and traveling nearly all night. 
I inquired of Toolooah if he was not afraid 
of the mother following his plainly mark- 
ed trail to the tent and wreaking due ven- 
geance. But he smiled as he answered 
that he hoped she would, as he felt very 
angry at himself for being caught in such 
a predicament without his gun, and if she 
would only come along again he would 
make due amends. Hesaid he had known 
several instances wherein the cub of the 
polar bear had been killed, and where the 
mother had not been injured, but had 
never known any evil to result from the 
anger of the latter, unless it occurred right 
on the field of battle, where she often dis- 
plays great energy in the defense of her 
young, though she certainly showed a la- 
mentable absence of that trait in this par- 
ticular instance It would seem from this 
that either Captain Hall’s allies were need- 
lessly frightened, or that the disposition 
ofthe polar bear varies much with the 
locality. Joe, who was with Hall in all 
his Arctic travels and remembered this in- 
cident, says that both views are partially 
correct, and in fact, that the polar bear is 
very uncertain in his combativeness. Pro- 
bably had a less active hunter than Too- 
looah, who was agility personified, under- 
taken the assault, the result would have 
been different ; but his rapidity evidently 
confused the animal, so that the whole 
tragedy was over before she really com- 
prehended the situation. 

As illustrating in an interesting adven- 
ture the extreme savageness of the polar 
bear I take from good authority the follow- 
ing anecdote:—‘‘Not many years ago, 
the crew of a boat belonging to a ship in 
the whale-fishery shot at a bear at a little 
distance, and wounded it. The animal 
set up a dreadful howl, and ran along the 
ice toward the boat. Before he reached it 
a second shot was fired, which hit him. 
This served but to increase his fury. He 
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presently swam to the boat, and, in at- 
tempting to get on board, placed one of 
his fore-feet upon the gunwale; but a 
sailor having a hatchet in his hand cut it 
off. The animal, however, still continued 
to swim after them till they arrived at the 
ship, and several shots were fired at him, 
which took effect; but on reaching the 
ship he immediately ascended the deck ; 
and the crew having fled into the shrouds, 
he was pursuing them thither when a shot 
laid him dead on the deck.” Mr. Hearne, 
an Arctic exploror, says that the males of 
this species are, at a certain time of the 
year, so much attached to their mates, that 
he has often seen one of them, when a 
female was killed, come and put his paws 
over her, and in this position suffer 
himself to be shot rather than quit her 
corpse. 

About the middle of October, 1879, while 
Toolooah was in Terror Bay, he killed 
three polar bears in about half as many 
minutes. He had descried them from a 
distance, as he was driving his dogs and 
sledge over the eastern ridge of the bay, 
and managed to so direct his course 
among the hummocks of ice (the ice- 
hummocks are the immense cakes of ice 
as large as one and two-story buildings, 
that have not melted during the summer, 
and are frozen every winter in a thick 
mass) as to get within a couple of hun- 
dred yards of them before they noticed 
his presence, when he slipped the dogs 
from the sled, and although the open 
water along the shore ice, to which they 
always take when pursued, was but one 
or two hundred paces distant, they were 
so slow in getting under way, that one 
was brought to bay by the dogs before it 
could reach the water, which Toolooah 
dispatched with a single shot of his Win- 
chester through its head, and so quickly 
that when he gained the edge of the ice- 
floe the other two were not over forty or 
fifty yards away, swimming for dear life, 
although they did not manage to save 
themselves, as two well directed shots 
laid them out. Then Toolooah, extem- 
porizing a raft from a small floating cake 
of ice, managed to get out to both of 
them, and having taken the precaution to 
pay out his sledge-lashing from the shore 
as he went, pulled himself and prey back, 
and brought us the three robes to verify 
his powers. It is said that the Eskimo 
of Cumberland Sound fearlessly attack the 
polar bear in their frail kayaks, or light 
sealskin canoes, but are afraid of them on 
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the ice or land. In October, 1877, an 
enormous female with two cubs paid an 
Eskimo encampment in this sound a visit. 
They swam over one of the fjérds, prob- 
ably scenting a dead whale that was on 
the beach near the huts. The bears made 
a lively time here, and a considerable out- 
lay of ammunition and dogs was made 
before they were finally captured. There 
were about two hundred dogs and half 
aS many natives, besides the crews of 
two whalers. All this motley crowd made 
war on the bears. One of the whaling 
captains, a little braver than the rest, got 
too close to the old bear, and she dealt 
him a blow that knocked his gun many 
feet into a snow bank; she then began to 
make away with him, but was prevented 
by the Eskimo and dogs. A young Es- 
kimo was served in a similar manner, 
but sustained quite serious injuries. 
Great consternation and fear prevailed 
among the women and children, and that 
memorable night, when the zannooks be- 
sieged their quiet camp, was long a lively 
topic of conversation. During the season 
the common hair seal have their young, 
the bears begin to wander up the fjérds 
in search of them, and are at this time 
often found a considerable distance from 
the open water. 

Toolooah killeda monstrous polar bear, 
that would probably turn 1 300 or 1,400 
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pounds, the day we reached the northern- 
most cape of King William’s Land, July 
3. Bruin came up the beach from the 
south, snuffing by the camp, when Too- 
looah and Frank were the only ones not 
absent, and while the dogs were yet har- 
nessed to the unloaded sledge. But a good 
view of the situation sent him off on the 
sea ice at a smart lope, Toolooah and 
Frank following him with the light sledge 
over the terribly rough hummocks of Vic- 
toria Channel. The nineteen strong and 
excited dogs would have made a specta- 
tor think that the sledge.was a piece of 
paste-board, so lightly did it carom from 
ore hummock to another, leaving tracks 
only on the crests of the snow drifts as 
they flew after their enemy. It was a 
good five-mile chase before Toolooah got 
near enough to slip his team, and the 
dogs soon commenced nipping the bear's 
hamstrings so persistently that he had to 
sit down on them for protection, and 
commenced playing a sort of juggler's 
game with the bolder ones’ heads. A shot 
through the neck so infuriated him that 
he plunged for Toolooah, who was only 
a few steps away, but the latter’s activity 
with his Winchester carbine put another 
shot through the beast’s backbone, and he 
lay spread-out on the ice, a huge, helpless 
mass of howlings and hair. ‘There were 
thus five bears killed on our sledge 








journey, which lasted from April Ist, 
1879, to March 2oth, 1880—nearly one 
year—Toolooah scoring them all. 

This ‘‘mighty hunter” told me that he 
had seen the polar bear climb up the 
smooth, perpendicular walls of icebergs 
to escape from his pursuers, and that 
when the bergs were reasonably high he 
generally succeeded in eluding them, as 
it was very dangerous to attempt to 
ascend by cutting niches in the ice-wall 
for foot-holds, which is the method the 
natives adopt in pursuing bears under 
these circumstances. This seems almost 
incredible, and I have never seen it men- 
tioned by previous Arctic travelers; but I 
consider Toolooah altogether too good an 
authority to lightly cast aside what he 
affirms. Lieutenant Parry, in 1818, after 
much severe labor, succeeded in getting 
on top of a flat iceberg in Baffin’s Bay, and 
there found a white bear in quiet posses- 
sion ; who, discovering the party, jumped 
over the perpendicular side of the ice 
mountain, fifty-one feet into the sea, and 
swam to the nearest land, which was 
twenty miles away—or at least disappeared 
in that direction. 

It may surprise the reader to know that 
the Eskimo of Greenland edit and publish 
an irregularly issued newspaper in their 
own language, yet such is the fact, and 
it is a creditable fact despite the jour- 
nal’s name — Atavgagdlivtit Nalinginar- 
mik Tvsarumindsassumik Univkat. Ina 
country where the sun rises and sets but 
once a year, it may be hard to tell 
whether it is an annual or a daily publica- 
tion. But, whatever its period of issue, 
some good hunting stories are told in it. 
One by Eskimo writers and one translated 
by Dr. Rink, regarding a bear hunt at 
Narsak, I will reproduce. ‘‘At this place, 
in Greenland,” the story runs, ‘‘polar 
bears are very rare. A party of seal 
hunters, having put to sea, observed a 
very strange animal swimming. While 
we pursued it on its tracks towards an 
island it turned landward, whereupon we 
gave it a sign by calling out a halloo for 
bears. Once at our shout it turned to us, 
but on seeing us it turned back and 
instantly let its voice be heard. To 
people who are not accustomed to it, its 
frightful roaring and hissing are most ex- 
traordinary. Atthe same time it sounded 
just as if one more was approaching, but 
it only proved to be the echo from a small 
island in front. When gradually it came 
near to the shore without yet having been 
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wounded, we spoke to each other of 
setting about it, and having backed our 
kayaks astern, we took out our guns ; but 
on cocking mine, I observed that the per- 
cussion cap had dropped into the oakum. 
Whilst I was getting hold of another, 
Adam fired, and when I was aiming, 
Andreas also fired, and then I likewise 
gave a shot. It was really amusing to 
observe the animal, which I never thought 
would move so quickly. While the 
others were reloading I put my gun aside 
and pursued it, thinking my lance would 
now be better; but fearing to come too 
near, I kept a proper distance and threw 
my lance, but managed it awkwardly, 
hitting the beast on the nape of its neck. 
On being hit it stooped down without 
turning aside in the least, and the lance 
directly fell off. The second time I 
missed. When they had loaded anew, 
Andreas gave one shot more, after which 
it appeared quite stiff, and 1 supposed it 
to be dead, when suddenly it turned its 
head towards us and begun to wheel 
round. Adam then gave it the last shot. 
Again it appeared stiff, but I still expected 
it would revive, and therefore gave it the 
finishing stroke with my lance, when it was 
done for and quite immovable. We had 
heard people say that the bears had a 
knack of feigning death, but having got 
its head so severely wounded it really 
was dead, and just as we had killed it a 
kayaker appeared from the north side, 
who even before we had killed had heard 
its loud roar, so awfully does it resound. 
The place to which we intended to tow our 
game was close by; we hauled it ashore 
and commenced to cut it up. To people 
who have never seen such a beast its 
fatness is really surprising ; unto the very 
feet nothing but grease is tobe seen. On 
dragging it up the beach, I measured it, 
and was just able to span its body com- 
pletely. On being opened, its inward 
parts glistened as white as those of a full 
grown fat reindeer.” 

Upward of fifty polar bears, says Dr. 
Rink, the same authority we have just 
quoted, and who was a Danish official in 
Greenland many years, are on an average 
shot yearly in this section of the country, 
of which more than one-half are shot in 
the environs of the northernmostsettlement 
of the west coast, and of the remainder the 
greater part at the southernmost extremity 
of the country on the same coast, where 
they arrive with the drift ice around 
Cape Farewell. Throughout the whole 
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intervening tract bears are scarce, but 
still they may be found everywhere, and 
solitary stragglers may even be met with 
unexpectedly in summer in the interior of 
the fjérds. In the north of Greenland, on 
the west coast, the bear is pursued upon 
the frozen sea with the aid of dogs. It 
often takes refuge on the top of an iceberg, 
where it is surrounded and held at bay by 
the dogs until it is shot, generally not 
without some of the latter being lost on 
the occasion. In the north the male 
bears at least seem to roam about in 
winter as far south as 68° north latitude, 

















but getting into a difficulty on account of 
finding it too narrow, was killed by the 
inhabitants, who, having been warned by 
their dogs, fired at it through the doorway 
and from the window. At anocher time, 
a woman staying alone with her child in 
a house, observed a bear outside. Think- 
ing it might be likely to give her a call, 
she placed the burning lamp at the window, 
keeping some straw at hand. The bear 
soon came on, pushing its head through 
the intestine-formed curtain of the window, 
whereupon she threw the straw into the 
lamp, at the blaze of which the bear re- 


LASSOING A POLAR BEAR CUB, AUGUST 8TH, 1880. 


for wherever the carcass of a whale may 
be found, or a rich hunt of seals or white 
whales occurs in a certain place within 
these confines, there several bears are 
sure soon to make their appearance. In 
the south, where no dogs are to be had, 
for instance, the natives generally try to 
force the bear into the water and often 
killit with harpoons from the kayaks. At 
the southernmost stations bears have often 
been shot close to the houses, being ap- 
parently attracted by the scent from the 
human dwelling places. Several years 
ago a bear had pushed the foremost part 
of his body into a house passage at night, 





treated; it then tried to scratch a hole 
through the wall from another side, but 
was killed by some passing travelers. 
While camped on the northern side of 
Simpson’s Strait, in the fall of ‘79, and 
waiting for them to freeze over, we all 
participated in an exciting foot race of a 
couple of miles, after a large polar bear 
that had been started up some seven or 
eight miles inland. Bruin, however, 
placed Simpson’s Strait between the pur- 
suers and pursued, and thus saved his 
robe. Toolooah, never exhausted, way- 
laid a herd of reindeer that had remained 
stupid spectators of the bear chase, and by 
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two others, 
in as many 


killing two and wounding 
completed a score of nine 
hours. 

While living among the Netschilluk 
Eskimo, who inhabit the shores of Simp- 
son's Strait, I remember their telling me 
a story of a very strange animal they 
had met at long intervals of many years, 
when upon their summer reindeer hunts 
with kayaks and spears. They described 
it as a black monster, as large and 
heavy as a musk ox, with a face like 
that of a man and feet like those of a 
bear. They report them to be very fe- 
rocious, making sad havoc among the 
Eskimo dogs that attempt to bring them 
to bay, and when thus irritated do not 
hesitate to attack the natives themselves. 
Joe (Ebierbing) tells me that the Kin- 
nepetoo Eskimo of Chesterfield Inlet, 
who are armed with guns obtained from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, have killed 
several of these beasts, so they report, 
but I have never been able to procure, 
or even to see, any of their robes. I 
think it can be no other than the grizzly 
bear of North America, which is thus 
shown to occasionally extend its limits 
as far north as the Arctic Ocean during 
the short summer of that region, and no 
doubt returns to the timber limit, many 
hundreds of miles to the southward, to 
hibernate. ’ 

Speaking of hibernating, there is prob- 
ably no other subject of Arctic zodlogy 
on which there is such a variety of 
opinion and of which there is so little 
known, and so much interesting infor- 
mation yet to be gained, as pertains to 
the hibernation of the northern bear. 
The very first conclusion to which one 
would naturally jump is, that this species 
of all others would be the very one to seek 
such a state as a protection from the in- 
tense and bitter cold of the polar winter ; 
and I am much inclined to think that the 
published opinions of many writers have 
been based on such conclusions rather 
than on personal observation. Some 
authorities are found who deny that the 
polar bear hibernates at all, in the true 
sense of the word, and from avhat little I 
know of the subject. I feel disposed to 
side with them. Dr. Richardson, the 
naturalist of several Arctic expeditions, 
and a most conscientious and voluminous 
writer on the natural history of the polar 
regions that he traversed, maintains that 
the hibernating of these animals is con- 
fined to the females during the time they 
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are with cub; and yet I find by native tes- 
timony that they have slain them while 
in this condition, and I believe this can be 
relied on. Others think that the mothers 
remain secluded while the cubs are too 
weak to elude pursuit, but it is hardly 
worth while to deny this, so numerous 
are the cases furnished by civilized and 
savage observers who have secured the 
cubs when they could not have been much 
over a few days old. Iam prone to be- 
lieve that the polar bear never hibernates 
under any circumstances. The mother, 
for a few days on either side of the cubs’ 
birth, may remain secluded in the den she 
has excavated in some deep snow bank, 
and is more shy then than at any other 
time ; but beyond this, and the fact that 
bear holes are occasionally found, there is 
nothing upon which to base any theories 
in favor of hibernation, while the facts 
that polar bears of both sexes have been 
encountered and killed in every month of 
the year, and in all sorts of conditions, are 
the opposite statements in the case. The 
bear holes in the snow banks are very in- 
teresting little affairs, but the fact that 
they are only found after the cubbing 
season, and never during the coldest 
weather of winter, would show that they 
are not used permanently ; unless it be 
argued the maker has too carefully se- 
creted them to be discovered at this time. 
Lieut. Payer, of the Austrian expedition, 
was fortunate enough to see them occupy- 
ing these abodes, though even the Eskimo 
seidom, if ever, have the opportunity. He 
says: ‘‘But almost immediately again 
the bear disappeared into the snow, and 
when we came to the place of his disap- 
pearance we discovered the winter retreat 
of a family of bears. It was cosily hol- 
lowed out of a mass of snow lying under 
a rocky wall. The bear had shown her- 
self only once, but resisted all our efforts 
to seduce her to leave the shelter she had 
chosen. Nor had we any special desire 
to creep on all fours into the narrow, dark 
habitation. Sumbu (one of the dogs) only 
was bold enough to follow her; but he 
saw too many things which led him to 
return very quickly. From the snow 
which had been thrown up at the entrance 
of this hole, we inferred that this had 
been the work of the bear in her efforts 
to close the approach to her abode. It 
was the first time we came upon a family 
of bears in their winter quarters, or had 
the chance of adding anything to our 
scanty knowledge as to the winter sleep 
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of those animals. Middendorff does not 
admit that they sleep during the winter. 
He considers the bear far too lean to be 
able to do so.” 

Dr. Rae, a veteran Arctic explorer in a 
good deal of the same region where my 
explorations were cast, says that an anec- 
dote was once told him by a credible na- 
tive eye-witness of the scene, of a polar 
bear killing a walrus with a piece of ice, 
which he gives in his own words as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I and two or three other Innuits 
were attempting to approach some wal- 
rus, in winter, lying on the ice close to 
the water kept open by the strong current 
in Fox’s Channel. As we were getting 
near we saw that a large white bear was 
before us. He had reached, in the most 
stealthy manner, a high ridge of ice, imme- 
diately above where the walrus were lying. 
He then seized a mass of ice in his paws, 
reared himself on his hind legs, and threw 
the ice with great force on the head ofa 
half grown walrus and then sprang down 
upon it.” The Eskimo then ran up, 
speared the bear, and found the walrus all 
but dead, thus securing both animals. Dr. 
Rae adds that the bear threw the ice as if 
he were “left-pawed.” 

While the Hansa of the second German 
expedition was beset in the ice on the east 
coast of Greenland, in September, 1869, a 
she-bearand her cub approached the vessel. 
The dam being killed, the young one was 
captured. It got away, however, but was 
recaptured in the water, and to make sure 
of its staying, chained to a huge anchor. 
The men then built a snow house for it, 
the floor being covered with shavings for 
a bed ; but it despised these luxuries and 
bedded in the snow. Some time after it 
disappeared with the huge chain, and from 
the weight of iron there is no doubt where 
it brought up when it attempted to swim 
away. 

When our stay of two dreary years in 
the Arctic came to a close, we bade adieu 
to our Eskimo friends and boarded the 
whaler George and Mary, of New Bed- 
ford, bound for home. The whaling sea- 
son had not been good ; one—only one— 
whale, a seventy-barrel fish—having been 
caught; soas we bent our course for Hud- 
son’s Strait, Captain Baker thought he 
would take a last hurried peep into Roe’s 
Welcome, as we wended our way home, 
to see if a whale could not be raised. The 
8th of August saw us entering its southern 
mouth. When squarely off Whale Point, 
the man in the crow’s nest (the look-out 





place on the foremast to watch for whales) 
reported a couple of polar bears off our 
starboard beam. The ship was hove to, 
and the mate’s boat lowered and sent in 
pursuit, with myself in the bow. It was 
a she-bear and a three-months’ cub we 
had sighted, who hearing us lowering the 
boat, immediately took to the water. The 
cub kept close to its mother and occasion- 
ally took a rest on her shoulders. As it 
became evident to the dam that in a fair 
race she could not escape, she crawled 
upon a large cake of ice, roaring furiously 
at us—not unlike the deep roar of a lion— 
and faced us for a fight. At about forty 
yards I put a bullet through her back, 
just behind the shoulders, which laid her 
hors decombat. Herefforts to back again 
into the water were ended by a shot from 
the mate through her swaying head. We 
were now left to face the little cub, which 
I was extremely anxious to capture alive. 
A lance-warp was procured, a running 
noose made, and the little fellow once 
lassoed was easily dragged into the water. 
From the ice-cake to the ship he rode upon 
the dead body of his mother. No sooner 
was he pulled up to the deck than we 
‘‘triangled him” with three converging 
ropes, at which he bit with a spitefulness 
that kept us at a respectful distance. The 
Captain disappointed us all by ordering 
him to be shot, as he considered him too 
dangerous a passenger to have on board 
in the event of a storm, as he might break 
loose and create an uncomfortable con- 
sternation, as had been done once before. 
It was doubtless just as well that the mate 
put a pistol to his head. 

The mate of the George and Mary had 
visited the Arctic regions on a whaling 
cruise some years before, and returning 
homeward had captured a polar bear cub, 
the dam being killed. The robe was 
stripped from the mother and placed in 
the bottom of a large cask, and in this the 
cub was imprisoned, the staves being 
bored full of auger holes for ventilation, 
and the cask lashed to a convenient part 
of the decks. During a fearful storm 
it broke loose from its fastenings and 
brought up against something that broke 
in one of the heads, and the cub escaped 
on the deck. The sailors took to the 
rigging, the cook deserted the Captain’s 
‘*flap-jacks,” and even the helmsman left 
the wheel to look after itself; and it was 
some time before Bruin, Jr., could be per- 
suaded to relinquish command by a bullet 
through his brain. 








EN PASSANT. 
1784. 


A clatter of hoofs adown the lane, 
A cottage door and a maiden shy; 

A grave salute and a slackened rein; 
A smile, a blush, and a drooping eye. 


A draught from a dainty hand—forsooth 
A whispered word and a parting slow; 

The noble steed and the gallant youth— 
They will come this way again, I trow. 





A flying vision, a flash of steel; 
A silent rushing, a noiseless glide; 
A cap doffed low and a lagging wheel, 
A halt by a window opened wide. 


A pretty girl in the slanting sun, 
An echo of laughter, sweet and gay, 
A waving handkerchief—ten to one 
‘Tis not the last of his trips this way. 























WE GO A-YACHTING. 


BY ROLAND KING, 


WHENEVER I have occasion to go down 
to the sea, either in a boat or a bathing 
suit, it invariably happens to be dead low 
tide, and on the present occasion it seems, 
as | stroll down the wharf, to be lower 
than it ever was before. Jack is waiting 
for me in a little boat way down below, 
and as I swarm down the vast expanse 
of dock he observes, as he watches me, 
that he now knows where the Russians 
vot their idea for their national coat-of- 
arms, and then I alight by his side with a 
crash, and we are pulled out to the Omobra, 
a long, black, snug-looking cutter, which, 
together with its name, suggests Poe's 
‘‘Raven” in particular and the shadow of 
death in general. 

We climb on board and find a couple of 
languid youths whom Jack introduces as 
‘‘Harvard men.” They are dressed in 
pajamas, and one of them who lies at full 
length on top of the cabin with a soda- 
water bottle folded in his hands, gives us 
to understand, with an embarrassing hic- 
cough, that he is doing ‘‘ Elaine,” and is 
not to be disturbed. z 

The wind has died away and it is fear- 
fully hot. I notice a banjo and an accor- 
dion laying about, and am stricken with 
forebodings. 1 ask if there are any books 
on board, and the Harvard children look 
at me with surprise and disgust. Jack re- 
egrets that there are only charts and such 
nautical literature on board, but adds that 
he did have a copy of Shakespeare, but it 
was so very improper that he hove it 
overboard ; whereupon Harvard observes 
that Jack is about as particular as that first 
Bostonian who got into Paradise and 
asked St. Peter not to introduce him to 
anybody, as he had heard the society 
there was rather mixed. 

The afternoon wears slowly away, and 
the cook, who long ago went ashore for 
supplies, does not turn up, so we have 
what Germantown people call ‘‘sopper,” 
consisting of ham, biscuits and coffee 
with condensed milk, the latter, by the 
way, being an invention that ought to be 
incorporated in the Litany with the other 
‘‘ good-Lord-deliver-us” things. 

Darkness now comes on. A kerosene 
lantern that appears to have been disap- 
pointed in its early youth, sheds a dim ir- 


religious-smelling light upon us. The 
banjo, with considerable difficulty and 
profanity, is tuned up; a basket of Cham- 
pagne makes its appearance, and every 
one waxes joyful except mysels, who, un- 
fortunately, abhor Champagne, and so 
am forced to look on, knowing that 1 am 
very unsociable and that my companions 
regard me as a sort of animated requiem 
and anything but a good fellow. At last 
I realize that I am a thorough spoil-sport, 
and for courtesy’s sake venture on just 
one glass, whereupon Harvard is over- 
joyed, insists on drinking my health sev- 
eral times, and evidently comes to the 
conclusion that I am not, after all, such an 
abnormal and unmitigated ass as they had 
taken me for. And then the banjo and 
all hands break into— 

** A life on the ocean wave, 

Where you don’t have to dress or shave! 
and then my health is drunk again most 
generously. 

It is surprising to find what a small 
quantity of ‘‘Cham.”—when you are not 
accustomed to it—will engender total ob- 
livion. My health has just been drunk 
again, and I am getting strangely drowsy. 











WE GO 

The results of a university education are 
now being made evident in— 

‘¢ Her husband was drowned 

In Long Island Sound!” 
and I grasp the last words like the pro- 
verbial drowning man ; they are my only 
hold on consciousness, and I say over 
and over to myself, ‘‘Long Island— 
Long Long, Long Island—Sound, Long 
Island Sou — Soun — Sound—” Sound 
asleep. 

I awake and find that we are well out 
to sea, and also that my head is about to 
burst and my throat feels as though it had 
been sand-papered. The representatives 
of Cambridge are in ecstacies over my con- 
dition, but their joy is somewhat damp- 
ened by the discovery that the cook, hav- 
ing looked upon the wine when it was all 
manner of colors, had in consequence 
forgotten to bring any provisions on board 
with him. We decide, however, not to 
turn back, as Jack says he believes there 
is some canned beef somewhere on board, 
and if not, there is plenty of ‘‘ fizz,” and 
one of the Harvard men adds that ‘‘a man 
can live on ‘Cham.’ alone for a month.” 


He evidently speaks from experience, and 
the announcement is received with great 
respect. 

And now a fearful looking squall is 


coming up, the clouds are inky black, 
and we are not quite so jolly as we were. 
We decide to run before it, however, and 
so let down the upper half of our mast 
and tie pleets in our sail— pleets is not 
the usual name, I believe, but it’s the 
name they ought to have. 

And now the squall strikes us! Whiz! 
how we are going! and how I wish I 
was at home! ‘The water is a mass of 
foam; the waves wash over us every other 
moment, and the cutter shows such an 
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evident desire to dive straight to the 
bottom, that, if she belonged to me, I 
should — previous to putting her up at 
auction—change her name to ‘ Nearer 
the Great White Throne.” 

My! what a time we are having of it! 
and what wouldn't I give to be able to 
transfer my remains to the dear, dear 
dry land! Ah, me! in the future, where 
the yacht is, thither will I not be gath- 
ered together! 

But it is too bad to last, however, and 
the blow goes down almost as quickly 
as it came up. The short seas have 
given place to a long vile swell, and I 
am lying down in the wretched little 
cabin, in one of its niches of berths 
which remind one so of the catacombs. 
I am not sick, but at the same time I 
don't—-as_ the Dutchman said — feel 
**shoost right.” Our wretched craft is 
climbing skyward one moment and mak- 
ing for the nether world the next. Up- 
up-up-~p-UP! Oh! Ah! Up she goes! 


and then, oh, goodness! down! down! 


‘DOWN ! er—Ah !— 


Thank Heaven! we are going home 
now! The canned beef has been found 
a little too much so, a little wanting in 
perspective, so to speak, and, in conse- 
quence, we shaJl be in port in another 
hour. Oh, you dear man who canned 
that beef, whoever or wherever you are, 
bless you a thousand times! bless you! 

Oh, the dear dry land again! The 
luxury of being able to stand up without 
holding on to something! Horay ! 

I bid good-bye to Jack and thank 
him for ‘‘such a jolly trip,” and then 
stroll up to the club where the men 
want to know if I’ve had a pleasant 
cruise, and I answer, ‘‘Oh, yes, delight- 
ful!” Salve Ananias! 











THE 


GREETING 


OF WA-WA. 


(A translation from the Seneca Indian.) 


To my friend the pale-face, who lives 
in the city of high lodges in the land of 
the wam-pum makers. 

The sun has set many times since Wa- 
Wa has heard your voice. His heart is 
heavy, for he would see the face of his 
friend and listen to his laugh before the 
runways are covered by snow. ° 

Wa-Wa is very old. He has seen the 
sapling grow to a big tree. Hehas seen 
his people pass away until he stands al- 
most alone like a pine on the mountain 
whose branches the storms have broken. 

Soon his moccasins will follow the 
trail that has no end, where the shadows 
are so deep that no brave can look upon 
them and live. 

He has been on a scout to Gau-au-dai- 
qua in the land of Red Jacket, for his 
eyes wished to look once more upon the 
ancient home of his people. 

Eight suns was he in the country of 
the Senecas and his lodge was built on 
the shores of the lake. 

It was a lake of storms and the clouds 
sent out fire and thunder louder than the 


great guns in the fort at Os-we-go. 
The Great Spirit seemed angry with 


the nations and 
from them. 

The clouds made trails in the woods 
and covered from sight the Great Bare 
Hill—the ancient worshiping place of the 
Senecas. 

It faded away, as have the tribes that 
once bowed their faces there before the 
Ha-wen-e-yu. 

One day Wa-Wa climbed to the top of 
the hill and sat where the warm breezes 
from the land of the Seminoles touched 
his cheek. 

The lake was far below and yet so 
near he could have shot a bird arrow 
into it The “Win-on-ah” lay on the 
sand like an eider duck on its nest, where 
many, many moons ago other canoes had 
lain, thick as fallen leaves. 

To the South was the ‘‘Wa-a-quen- 
e-yu,” the trail that led through the for- 
ests of the Six Nations from the Hudson 
to the Genesee. At the foot of the lake 
the main trail to Lake Erie passed through 
the old Village of Gau-au-dah-qua, or 
‘‘Chosen Place,” where the village of the 
pale-faces now stands. 


was hiding his face 


Beyond that distant ridge once stood 
the Village of Gau-no-geh, the birth- 
place of Red Jacket, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha. 
Doubtless he has hunted the deer through 
those dark woods that still cling to the 
mountain-side and there learned from the 
singing pines and rushing waterfalls the 
secret of his impassioned eloquence. 

Far away to the south-west, where the 
woods are lost in the sky, was the home 
of Corn Planter, the friend of my father. 
Wa-Wa has often listened to his stories of 
the old wars with the French. He was at 
Braddock’s defeat—a young warrior of 
nineteen years—and twenty-three years 
afterwards took part in the expedition to 
Wyoming Valley. 

One year after which latter event the 
great white chief Sullivan burned Gau- 
au-dah-qua, consisting of fourteen lodges, 
and all the other towns of our people. 

Where now are the curling camp 
smokes? Where all the warriors of the 
‘‘Long House,” the bravest of all the 
tribes between the great salt water and 
the plains? 

Where are the mighty medicine men 
whose sacred smokes rising from where 
I sat called together the nation ? 

An old canoe in the swamp—a tom-a- 
hawk without a handle—arrow heads and 
chips of flint on the beach, only remain. 
All are gone, like the mists from the lake 
when the winds blow from the North, 
from the land of the white rabbit. 

I bowed my head upon my breast, for 
the squaws were not near to see, and re- 
called a legend my father, the sachem, 
told me about Bare Hill. 

Many, many moons ago a column of 
smoke went up from the top of the Hill. 
It was higher than many pine trees and 
spread over the deer lands of the Senecas, 
until all the tribes between the Ohio and 
the Hudson saw it, and said, ‘‘It is the 
peace pipe of the Ha-wen-e-yu. Get 
ready the parched corn and the pemican 
and the peace-offerings, for we must go 
to Nun-da-wa-o, the great Hill in the 
land of our brothers, the Nun-da-wa-o-no, 

All the tribes of the Senecas were there, 
The Deer, The Turtle, Bear, Wolf, Hawk, 
Heron, Plover and Beaver—braves who 
had made but one war path, warriors 
whose heads were white with the frosts 
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of many winters. The Hill was black 
with the people; there was scarcely room 
to pull a bow string. 

Suddenly a great serpent came out of 
the lake and wound itself about the Hill. 
It was the same that the warriors had 
found some time before when it was as 
small as an arrow. They had fed it and 
it had become very large and dangerous. 
The Council had decided to kill it. for they 
believed it had been sent by the Spirit 
of Evil, Ha-ne-go-ate-geh, he who sent 
the blight on the green corn; that fright- 
ened the deer from the hunting grounds ; 
that brought disease and death on the 
nation. It tightened its coils about the 
Hill, cutting off all escape. The breath 
from its nostrils was hot as the smoke 
from burning forests when the moons are 
dry. 

A thousand tom-a-hawks were in the air. 
The arrows fell as fall the needles in a 
forest of pines. 

The bravest were crushed in the folds, 
or, overpowered by the foul emanations, 
disappeared down its terrible throat. 

Then from his lodge of fox skins came 
the oldest medicine man of the Senecas. 
His hair was white as the bark of the 
birch-tree. He was an old man when the 
warriors about him were papooses. 

He was beloved by the people, for had 
he not kindled the council fires and smoked 
the calumet with the Great Spirit for more 
than a hundred years? 

He called two fatherless children, and 
giving them a tiny bow, bade them shoot 
the serpent under the scales. 

They did as he directed. Instantly the 
serpent rolled off the mountain into the 
lake, vomiting in his descent the heads of 
the slain Senecas. 

And Wa-Wa, sitting in his canoe, has 
often seen the heads turned into stone at 
the bottom of the lake and along the 
shore. 

Last night at sunset Wa-nis-ka, one of 
the squaws, had a dream. 

She saw a moccasin drying in the sun, 
and the totem on it was that of the great 
chief. 

she looked again, and there was a coun- 
cil smoke on the mountain, and the shores 
were filled with lodges, and there were 
many canoes—more than she could num- 
ber. And she said, ‘‘The Iroquois are 
meeting in council; all the chiefs are on 
the way to On-on-da-ga; they have come 
from rivers and lakes and forest lands 
where no war-cry has been heard for a 


hundred years ; the smoke from a thou- 
sand peace pipes fills the air, and the 
woods are hidden as in the Indian sum- 
mer, in the moon of falling leaves.” 

And she looked again, and there were 
strange lights on the water of many 
colors, as though the sun had washed its 
war paint off in the lake or as a forest of 
maples in the moon of frosts; and she 
said it is the land of spirits, the Ga-d-ya- 
gah, and she drew her blanket over her 
face and came and told me. I said, ‘‘ You 
are fired, Wa-nis-ka; you are tired pound- 
ing corn. Go and play with the women.” 

But I know the dream is medicine and 
that the spirits of my people are on the 
lake. 

We caught many fish—some pickerel, 
some salmon—and found places where 
the banks had fallen down, showing the 
clay burned red from old camp fires that 
might have been made when the tribes 
went on the war-path to Cherry Valley or 
Wyoming. 

About two bow shots from our camp 
was a big medicine spring, where in old 
times the sick and wounded came to 
drink and get well. 

It was sweet and cold, and every day 
when the shadow of the pine fell across 
the lodge we went up to drink and fill our 
dishes, and think of the many braves and 
maidens that long ago, stooping over its 
waters, would see themselves reflected on 
its glassy surface. 

That island, partially hidden by the 
wooded point, is Squaw Island, where 
our warriors hid their women and chil- 
dren when the village was destroyed, 

This was in the dark days when the 
woods were filled with the smoke of 
burning villages and the Seneca mother 
sang to the papoose at her breast the cru- 
elties of the hated pale-face. 

Often we sat there till the shadows fell 
on the lake and the owls called to each 
other from the woods. Then invoking 
the protection of Ha-wen-e-yu, we threw 
ourselves on the deer skins tosleep till the 
sun shot his arrows through the tent door. 

Wa-Wa could tell his friend many things 
he saw and did; of the mournful cry of the 
loon that, mingling with our dreams, peo- 
pled once more the shores of the lake ; of 
the shadows in the woods fhat took weird 
shapes when our camp-fire burned low ; 
of the great storms that swept across the 
lake when Ga-oh, the Wind Spirit, and 
He-no, the Thunderer, fought their battles 
in the clouds. I wait. My end is near. 



































WE shall be glad to hear from any of our 
subscribers who have THE FIRST BOUND 
VOLUME OF THE WHEELMAN, EMBRACING 
THE NUMBERS FROM OCTOBER, 1882, TO MARCH 
1883, in their possession and are willing to 
sell. 


With this number OUTING finishes its 
eleventh volume. In reviewing its pages 
we feel that*we can say with pride and 
justice that an advance has been made that 
is gratifying to those who have thrown their 
whole heart and soul into the enterprise, 
and we also trust, pleasing and satisfactory 
to our readers. We have been careful to 
study the tastes and inclinations of our 
constituents and the result has been that we 
have received many warm encouragements 
from those interested in the prosperity of a 
magazine such as OUTING. 


%* 
* 


WITH the first number of the next volume 
new blood will be added to the working 
staff of the magazine. Dr. James H. Wor- 
man, a gentleman of large and learned 
literary ability, has purchased the entire in- 
terests and control formerly represented by 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow. He is determined 
greatly to increase the popularity of OUTING 
by adding to its already varied range of sub- 
jects some important features that cannot 
fail to make this magazine of sports and 
recreation more attractive. 


% 
* 


DURING the summer months that all are 
looking and longing for so eagerly, OUTING 
will publish a thoroughly comprehensive 
history of the popular game of Lawn Tennis, 
tracing its growth and development since it 
was first introduced into this country, to- 
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gether with the chief achievements of the 
best known performers of both sexes, 

* 

* 

IN about three weeks after the publication 
of this number we shall be prepared to ex- 
change the bound volume No. XI. to sub- 
scribers for the last six copies of the maga- 
zine, if in good preservation, and one dollar 
for the cost of binding, or the new volume 
may be bought for two dollars. 


* 
* 


FISHING, 


BROTHERS of the rod, ye who love the 
music of the pleasant swish, swish, of the 
silken line as it falls on the gloomy silent 
pool that is the home of our speckled 
tavorites, hearken to the voice of a brother 
angler, and if ye have leisure, means and in- 
clination go and revel in such sport that 
falls not to the lot of every poor mortal. 
Think of it, brother ! Seven Hundred trout in 
eight days, for two rods, and then didn't half 
try! But here’s the letter; read, and then 
write to us for further information and 
details: ‘I didn’t get to the Rio Grande be- 
“cause the wife objected to the bad fare 
‘‘down there, but the boy and I caught about 
“700 good trout in Estes ‘Park in eight days’ 
“fishing and didn’t half try. It’s the loveliest 
“spot I have struck. Should any of your 
“readers or friends wish information in 
“regard to Colorado fishing or hunting, let 
“them know that OUTING can furnish them 
“with figures as to the cost of such things, 
‘‘localitiés here, where camping outfits can 
‘“‘be secured, hotel charges, or guides, or any 
“other information. I will cheerfully aid you 
“in disseminating such information. The 
“wonder is, to me, that more Eastern people 
“don’t come here in he summer for sport; 
“England sends lots of them. Let OUTING 
“be the place where everything of that kind 
“can be learned.” 










































AMONG THE BOOKS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE NEW YORK CLIPPER ANNUAL for 1888. 
—The Frank Queen Publishing Company. 

THE HoreL BLUE Book, 1887.—Fall Edi- 
tion. J. H. Soulé & Co., Publishers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MOUNTAIN TRAILS AND PARKS IN COLORA- 
po.—By L. B. France. Chain, Hardy & Co., 
Publishers, Denver, Col. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF MUSICIANS AND COM- 
POSERS.—Edited by Gertrude H. Churchill. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Publishers, Boston, 
Mass. 

SEVEN HUNDRED 
piled by J. S. Ogilvie. J. 
Publishers, New York. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA.—By Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. Translated by Clara Bell. 
William S. Gottsberger, Publisher, New 
York, 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
THE CURRENCY. December Ist, 1887.—Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 

WHO CARES ?—Episodes in the Life of 
Mary Campbell. By Mrs. Harriett N. K. Coff. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. 

SONGS FROM THE SEASONS AND OTHER VER- 
SES.—By Dexter Carleton Washburn. Charles 
T. Walter, Publisher, St. Johnsbury. 

CATALOGUE OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


ALBUM VERSES.—Com- 
S. Ogilvie & Co., 


1887-8.—The Clark & Longley Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS AND A DRIFT 


FROM RED Woop CAmpPp.—By Bret Harte. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers, Boston 
and New York. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO INVESTI- 
GATE AND REPORT THE MOST HUMANE AND 
PRACTICAL METHOD OF CARRYING INTO EF- 
FECT THE SENTENCE OF DEATH IN CAPITAL 
CasES.——_The Argus Company, Printers, Al- 
bany, N. Y 

THE ETIQUETTE OF MEN’s DREss.—‘ The 
Men's Outtitter,” Publishers, New York. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN WINDLASSES AND CaApP- 
STANS.—American Windlass Co., Publishers, 
Providence, R. I. 

RONDAH; OR THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN A 
StTar.—By Florence Carpenter Dieudonné. 
—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAP OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Appala- 
chia, December, 1887. Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA OF THE SOUTH.—By Walter 
Lindley and J. P. Widney. D. Appleton & 
Co., Publishers, New York. 

SNATCHED FROM THE POOR-HOUSE.—By N. 
J. Clodfelter. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MORALS vs. ART.—By Anthony Comstock. 
Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, New York. 


MOUNTAIN TRAILS AND PARKS OF COLO- 
RADO is quite an interesting little volume, 
written by L. B. France, who has already 
made his writings sought after by his ad- 
mirable descriptive style of treating outing 
adventures in the West. ‘ Mountain Trails”’ 
is a worthy companion for the same author's 
charming little book, “Rod and Line in 
Colorado Waters.’ 


SONGS FROM. THE SEASONS, is a nice little 
compilation of songs and verses several of 
which have already been published at odd 
times in some of our best magazines, notably 
St. Nicholas and OUTING. 


BIRTHDAY BOOK OF MUSICIANS AND Com- 
POSERS, is an attractive and handy book of 
reference. It gives the dates of birth and 
death, etc., of all the greatest composers 
and musical geniuses with appropriate 
quotations and verses. Many prominent Am- 
erican musicians are represented, as well as 
all the famous foreign masters, old and 
modern. Each of the pages bearing the 
names and dates of musicians is followed by 
a blank page, ruled and dated to correspond 
with its opposite; so that underneath the 
birth-date of yourself or friend (which may 
correspond with that of some prominent 
musician on the opposite page), a verse or 
other appropriate lines may be written. 


WHO CARES? is a novel of Facts, not 
fancies, and treats of matters which, un- 
fortunately, are at present too hastily pass- 
ed aside and glossed over for the good of 
society. 

CALIFORNIA OF THE SOUTH, is what it 
claims to be, a complete guide to the lower 
or Southern California. To invalids seeking 
for health, cultivators looking for new lands 
and travelers searching for fresh fields and 
pastures new, this work recommends itself. 
Climate, routes of travel, physical geography 
and health resorts are carefully enumerated 
and described. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on the work they have accom- 
plished as well as the way they have ar- 
ranged their information. The book is fairly 
well illustrated. 

MORALS Vs. ART is the title of a ten-cent 
essay by Anthony Comstock. Mr. Comstock 
has already proven to the satisfaction of an 
intelligent public what he knows about Art, 
without the necessity of rushing into ten- 
cent literature to emphasize his ignorance of 
a subject which he is too contracted in mind 
and habits of thought to appreciate. 


In RONDAH; OR, THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN 
A STAR, Miss Florence Carpenter Dieudonné, 
enters into the field of weird and fanciful 
romance over which Jules Verne and Rider 
Haggard have allowed their imaginations to 
roam in riotous fancy. The book is not 
without merit, and will attract attention by 
the stvle, daring and treatment of the author- 


ess. 








